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For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
PROTESTANT NUNNERIES. 
CORRESPONDENT ww our 
last number requested a few 
more of our sentiments on asylums 
of a kindred nature to nunneries in 
a Protestant country ; and we more- 
over recollect that, previous to the 
short abdication of ‘edlitorial sway Ou 
our part, several subscribers seemed 
luterested on the same subject. ‘The 
interest taken is very natural, be- 
cause the virtuous and reputable 
guardianship of the unprotected fe- 
male is a point at once of delicacy 
and importance. Complimented, 
therefore, as we are by the repeated 
wishes of our readers to suggest a 
few more brief liints as to,the prac- 
ticability of Protestant conveuts, we 
willingly obey. 

We have already observed, that 
professed sisters, on the Roman Ca- 
tholic principle, bound to celibacy 
by vows, in the spirit of a religious 
sacrifice, is uncongenial both to 
Protestant policy and Christianity ; 
and we are glad of it. A few ele- 
gant sentimentalists, or admirers of 
conventual costume—dwellers upon 
interesting scarfs, crosses, and veils, 
and the still more interesting beauty, 
welancholy, or resignation, imagined 
beneath them,—m: ay lament the fact; 
butin reality the picture is only pass- 


it abounds in disgustimg inc ongruity. 
The people of this country, unpre- 
pared by early-instilled opinions, 
would soon discover the defects, and 
ridicule would ipfallibly assume the 
place of veneration. Even laws can- 


not provide a sanctuary for females, 
unless backed and supported by pub- 
lic opinion. 

In one, and in a certain sense, the 
principal, point of view, then, we 
deem establishments of this nature 
‘inadmissible; but we must confess 
that, by thinking a little upon thé 
subject, we have brought ourselves 
to believe that something may be 
borrowed from them with adv antage. 
Our idea goes to an aduixture of a 
few of the features of the college 
and the convent. Let us suppose a 
munificent endowment for the adult 
orphans of professional, mercantile, 
or minor gentility, who are left with 
a slight or inadequate provision. They 
are received in the establishment on 
payment of a small pension or mo- 
derate sum in advance. ‘They asso- 
ciate with others like themselves, of 
a certain education and acqnire. 


ment, under the superintendance of a 





number of well-informed and intel- 
lectual matrons, to whom the go- 
vernment of the sisterhood, on a 
defined plan, is intrusted. The 
pleasure of this society is elegant in- 
tercourse and polite accomplishment; 
its business, EDUCATION. We may, 
suppose it to possess the contidence 
of well-informed gentility, disposed 
to derive from it the mental forma- 
tion of their daughters. After a 
while, if not too richly endowed,, 
such an assemblage, numerous in it-, 
self, aud disposed to apply its vari- 
ous talent with systematic correct-' 
ness, would be as likely to turn out, 
brilliapt acquirement as, once upon 
atime, the restored order of Jesus, 
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Jonies, and, in multiplying respect- 
able asylums for feminine misfortune, 
prove, in the words of Milton, 


That good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows. 


‘With respect to minor regulation, 
much may, be left to subsequent 
discussion; the feasibility of the 
grand outline is the principal ques- 
tion. Some few points may be 
deemed radicals; for instance—the 
society should have a cliapel and a 
religious establishment of its own; 

—all the teachers-and professors of 
accomplishment should be supplied 
py itself, and consequently be female. 
-—At certain understood vacations the 
gisters should be allowed to mingle 
with general society, and the liberty 
to marry should be entirely unre- 
stricted. All attempts to restrain 
the laws of nature and reason are 
absurd; a sister intent upon marri- 
age, and only withheld from it by 
regulation, whether conventional or 
imperative, would cease to bécome 
yseful—nay, would positively be- 
¢ome injurious to the commu- 
nity to which she belonged. 

These hints may employ the 
flegant heads of some of our, 
feaders, and produce fruit more con- 
cocted. It will easily be seen that, 
though confined here toa particular 
rank. of females, establishments si- 
ilar in pruiciple might descend very 
Tow: we know not, indeed, whether 
they might not be made serviceable 
to the formation of the very best of 
female servants. 


If there be any latent vitality in | 


them, may the. winds waft these | 


observations where they will prow 


dice fruit. It has been said that | 
her Majésty was intent upon some 
such scheme, just as a liberal sub- 
scription to the German sufferers on 
the continent was attributed to the 
saiiie beneficence. The first fact 
seems not to be true, the latter was 
eertainly falsemthese vague reports 


‘The Hymneneal Visions of the Princess Kaphira: 


Thus successful, it might plant co- , 


are highly derogatory to the well-stus 
died benevolence of royaity.—ED. 
eee 
For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
THE HYMENEAL VISIONS OF THES 
PRINCESS KAPHIRA. 
(Continued from page 222.) 

THE Princess instantly arose,and hav- 
ing robed herself by the aid of her 
placid attendants, proceeded to the 
sacred spot occupied by the image 
of the great Tsin, before which she 
prostrated herself with reverential 
awe. 


of the fortunes of thy posterity,” ex 
claimed the devout virgin ; ‘1 thank 
thee forthe beneficent shadows with 
which thou hast peopled my slum- 
bers: continue still thy soothing re- 
velations to a royal daughter of 
Japan.” 

Having thus expressed her grati« 
tude for the bounty of her great 
ancestor, the Princess returned to 
her apartments, and partook of the. 
morning repast prepared by her ob- 
sequious éamsels; after which, left 
once more to herself, she paced 
the lofty saloon for some hours in 
silent meditation. By this time the 
sun had nearly reached its meridian 
height, and Kaphira, casting her eyes 
towards a window which looked into 
the holy gardens, thought by visiting 
jthem she might enjoy refreshing 
coulness with still more saenin pile 
vacy. Instantly quitting the, build- 
ing by a portal which had beer 
previonsly pointed out to her, she 
plunged into the anly avenue whicli 
| presented itself—-a dark overhanging 
grove, whose lofty canopy bore off 
the burning rays of neon, and cre- 
ated an artificial tw light. Kapbira 
felt. the influence of the reverential 
shade, and half expected to see the 
holy forins of gods and demi-gods 
glide along the gloom. By degrees, 
however, this umbrageous avenue 
lightened into legs impervious shade, 








“I thank thee, all-seeing protector 
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silver rod, the slightest motion of 


@nd, through the more devious and 
spiral branches of softer green, the 
sun was again observable. © Still 
proceeding onwards, the Princess at 
Yast found herself unprotected from 
the warm embrace of day by any 
kind of sheltering foliage, and, iu 


- o . » 
lieu thereof, preambulating a wilder- 


mess of flowery sweets, whose fra- 
grance scented the passing gale. ‘To 
enjoy this beauteous spot with- 
gut annoyance, the tasteful priest. | 
hood of sin had formed an are | 
bour of twisting and odoriferous | 
parasites over a bank of the softest | 
moss, No noise disturbed the grate- | 
ful stillness, except the silence audi- | 
ble of volant insects which basked | 
in the sunshine or sported among the | 
flowers, with the ripple of a limpid | 
rill which looked coolness at a little 
distance from the bower. Yielding 
4o the tacit invitation of repose and 
Deauty, the somewhat fatigued Ka- 
phira sank with grateful lauguor on 
the verdant couch, and had half’ 
closed her eyes in gentle reverie, | 
when a rustling of pinions caught | 


! 
‘ 


her ear, and, swift as the forked | 
lightning, a winged being of celestial | 
form and aspect alighted at her feet. | 
The appearance of this nr 
visitant was beautiful, but fantastic | 


j 
} 


beyond description: his countenance | 
varied to every kind of expression, 
and yet retained no lasting trace of 
any. His figure, though of more 
than’ mortal size, seemed to want 
corroboration; and there was’ spe- 
culation in his eyes, though he seeim- 
ed to bend thea chiefly on vacancy. 
His plumes were light and gauzey, 
and bis vest was probably manufac- 
tured out of the skin of the camelion, 
as it assumed every kind of hye from 
the passing clouds: Round his 
shoulders was slightly fastened a 
¢ymar, or scarf, of the deepest sable, 
studded with silver stars. His brow 
was bound by a wreath of poppies; 
and in his right hand he carried a 
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whiich diffused mists, ‘or fumes, that 
strangely moulded themselves into . 
all manner of fanciful or grotesque 
images and combinations, which 
as suddenly disappeared, and were 
forgotten. Bendimg courteously te 
Kaphira: 

‘‘ By the command of the omnis 
potent Tsin, I salute thee, O daugh- 
ter of Japan. Attend to what I am 
deputed to reveal unto thee, and 
replenish thy soul with the dew of 
instruction,” 

Kaphira instantly arose, and,gracee 
fully returning the celestial saluta- 
tion, with pious confidence prepared 
to behold and listen. 

The heavenly messenger immedi- 
ately waving his’ wand in a circle 
which appeared to inelude the whole 
of the horizon, it was_rendered in- 
visible by a thick cloud or vapour, 
which, breaking away in the centre, 
discovered an immense green_ plain, 
bounded at the extremity by a ma- 
jestic hill. On the forehead of this 
mount appeared seated, in regular 
gradation, from the summit to the 
base, a mighty people, whom the 
wonder-struck Kaphira immediately 
recognised as the lords, the magis- 
trates, the priesthood, and the peo- 
ple, of Japan. 

‘“Thou seest before thee, royal 


| maiden, the people who will one day 


be thine. Can’st thou guess the 
cause of their thus assembling ?” 

“‘ No, celestial spirit; it is impos- 
sible.” 

“Then know it is to pass judg- 
ment on their sovereigns.” 

A blush dyed the cheeks of Ka- 
phira, and a flash of indignation 
broke from her eye— 

‘‘Whence this presumption? I 
Thought—” 

« Nay, virgin, calm thy emotion: 
the sovereigus whom they judge can 
no longer ‘claim homage but by de-+ 
sert: their earthly sceptre has passed 
away, and it is for that assemblage, 


| sprung from the loins of their sube 
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jects, and collectively termed Pos- 
TERITY, to award them their final 
share of the gratitude or contempt 
of mankind. ‘And be this truth en- 
graven on thy soul, Princess, that no 
monarch whatever can either evade 
its authority or dispute its decree.” 

Kaphira bowed an apology, and 
looked on the assembled people with 
a less imperial brow. 

On the right hand of the mighty 
congregation appeared a majestic 
female, who seemed to preside over 
scribes innumerable, each of whom 
sat up to his knees in dusty parch- 
ment and antiquated roll. To this 
female ministered two persons, the 
one old and bald, who occasionally 
obliged her by throwimg a strong 
light on her musty materials from 
the focus of a mirror which he held 
in his hand; but at other times, with 
great apparent caprice, positively 
enveloped them in smoke. His 
short-sighted companion was not so 
capricious, but then he was so wholly 
devoid of discrimination, he repeated 
to his patroness every thing he heard 
indiscrimmately, and without the 
Jeast exertion of reason or judgment. 
By these incomplete aids, it was 
easy to discover that the lofty female 
was frequently perplexed, and 
ofien misled; which, as her compi. 
lations formed the chief, if not only, 
evidence, was a fact exceedingly to 
be deplored. Still the business, in 
the main, seemed to go on with 
great regularity, and the decision, 
upon the whole, promised to be to- 
lerably fair, 

*« Behold, beauteous Kaphira,” 
said the god or spirit to the Princess, 
“the tribunal whose decision upon 


» 


the lasting fame of monarchs is irre-. 


vocable. And now prepare to view 


it exercise justice upon the shades of 


thy royal ancestors, who are doomed 
to obey the summons, and to wit- 
ness their exaltation as the friends, 
or their degradation as the encmies, 
ef their species.” 


4 


The Hymeneal Visi isions of the Princess Kaphiva. 


At the same instant a trumpet 


sounded a blast so loud and awful,’ 


that the life-blood rushed back to 
the heart of Kaphira, and the form 
of an armed warrior instantly ap- 
peared singly in the plain. ' 

“Tn the shade of that hardy chief- 
tain, Princess, behold the first of thy 
mortal ancestors who held para- 
mount sway in Niphon. As to thy 
immortal progenitors, this assembly 
has nothing to do with them; that 
hoary person with the forelock hav. 
ing devoured every particular which 
could direct its judgment—a spite 
he almost invariably shows to earthly 
gods,* though the “deficiency is ani- 
ply made up by their priesthood, — 
And now be watchful.” 

The attendant female immediately 
opened a large book, and, reading a 
single page, ‘observed that it was all 
that she had been enabled to gather 
concerning the royal shadow who 
stood before them. The report be- 
ing upon the whole favourable, he 
was directed to take his seat within 
three or four ascents of the highest 
pinnacle of a neighbouring marble 
elevation, which the architect had 


judiciously built in a pyramidical 


form, from the presumption that the 
highest seats would not be crowded. 
The hardy-looking bearded shade 
having taken its place, another trum- 
pet broke into a sprightly flourish; 
and the judge immediately gave the 
decision loudly as follows ; 
“Trebeg, a politic chieftain and 
walrior, of whose private qualities 








* The spirit “ protests too much me- 
thinks,” because thé carly tomes of the 
Ancient Universal History are immensely 
satisfactory ; not to mention the demi- 
gods of Ireland so laminously recorded 
in Vallancy and O'Halloran. And, as ta 
Mr. Faber, with his Cabiri or Arkites,—a 
tradition of the first year of the flood is 
to him like Latin to Hadibras, 

-——no more difficile 

Then for a blackbird ’tis to whistle. 
He is really modest in taking this side of 
the watery ara,—Eb, 
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fittle is known, but who is acknow- | 


ledged as the judicious founder of 


: single sovereignty in his country.” 


T he succeeding ‘blast produced the 
son of the first “monarch, who was 
briefly dispatched, as well as Ais two 
elder sons, to take their station on 
the lower ‘step of the pyramid, the 
seat of common-place and insignifi- 
cance, 

The next summons was more pro- 
pitious: a shade of martial mien 
obeyed the call of the trumpet, 


* whose noble countenance was tem- 
_pered with the mildest benignity— 
on whose brow sat wisdom, 
whose lips played goodness, in whose 


eye beamed intelligence. The keeper 
of the records no sooner opened the 


book and pronounced DERFLA, 


than the whole assembly arose, dnd 


in that posture attended to tlie in- 
spirine detail of the actions of that | 
' great benefactor to his country. 
| decision was rapid and unanimous: 


) he was directed to the apex of the 


“pyramid; and, after a long and ex- 
) hilarating 
\ closed by an harmonious voluntary 


flourish of trumpets, 
iby harp and lute, the judge pro- 
/nounced the decree: — 

“DERFLA, a patriotic king, and 
lindeed the father of his people : 
i their sword and shield in war, their 

ilegislator in peace, the reformer of | 


inorals, the guardian of religion, the 


‘patron of learning, the instructor of 


jignorance, the founder of free in- 
istitutions, —that perfection of human 
snatare, a king of brilliant talents, 
jsho masters all resisting passions, 
rand employs ‘his ‘great qualities in 
Isecuring, not the “ephemeral glory, 
Wut the | lasting good, of his country, 
‘here was something in the cha- 
Wacter and renown of Derfia so cal- 
pul lated to kindle fhe more exalted 
Hympathies, that Kaphira felt the 
Rwak ened throb for virtue and for 
ame at once beat and expand her 
gentle bosom. 
“A good name jn after ages,” 


round } 


Yhae | : i> 
The | she at the same time modified, so 
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ejaculated she, mentally, while an 
ecstatic tear rolled down her beau 
teous cheek :—‘* A good name con- 
sists of more than the half dozen, 
letters which compose it; and thou 
art beyond a sound, O Virtue!” 
[To be continued.} 
~<a 
For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FEMALE PARLIA» 
MENT OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
HOUSE OF PEERESSES. 

THE Marchioness of L. brought up 
the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to examine witnesses, on 
the apparent effects of the German 
waltz on the manners and morals of 
the female youth of Great Britain, 
— Ordered to be printed. 

Lady T. then arose, and once 
more postponed her motion on the 
subject of fashionable scandal in the 
novels of ladies of quality; which 


as to leave out the words “ ladies 
of quality,” and the motion now 
stands for ‘* fashionable scandal in 
novels.” 

Several Bills from the Commons 
were then read for the first time, 


| and their jadyships adjourned. 


HOUSE OF TOMMONS, 
Chimney-Sweeps. 

The order of the day being movs 
ed, Mrs..Q. arose, and thus addressed 
the chair :— 

Madam, — However man may 
have hitherto succeeded in dispensing 
with the legislative assistance ‘of 
woman, he will hardly be disposed 
to deay that, in the very important 
poiut of carrying laws into effect, 
ber cordial concurrence is an ingre- 
dient of no small consequence. “A 
y be made against the wear- 


‘dies; but, however the starvation of 
Spitalfields may prove its propriety, 
were ‘the wife of even a lord chitf 
justice ‘to take it into her head to 











| smuggle them, what could ‘ire do but 
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—pay the fine? These little instances 
of a noble independence. of spirit 
have characterised our sex siuce. the 
time that ‘ King Arthur filled the 


ibrone,” as the tale of the Wife of 


Bath incontrovertibly proveth. Such 
being the undeniabie fact, the males 
ought to rejoice equally with our- 


selves at the legal establishment of 


our right to regulate the mode and 
shunner of our own acquiescence. 
A similar indulgence might possibly 
have saved the colonies of America: 
ia our case it will do quite as much 
—prevent that still more ominous 
discord which withers away the hap- 
piness of private life. 
— Bui, whatever males may think 
ef ‘the propriety of a delibera- 
tive power in the Peeresses and 
Female Comnions of the United 
Kingdom generally, there are points 
besides the putting down of French 
silks and Jaces, in which their free 
aid cordial co-operation is most es- 
sential; and one of vital importance 
to the cause of humanity now impels 
nie ‘to call for the attention of the 
house. I need scarcely inéorm you, 
Riadam, that a number of benevolent 
persons of the other sex (not alluding 
tu either of the male houses, tor such 
iterference seldom commences there, ) 
have been led ito a consideration of | 
the hapless condition of the poor 
childyeu who are sacrificed in infancy 
to the cleansing of chimneys,—I 
perceive an honourable member 
stujle, and toss her head; and | am 
surry to see it, for it by no means 
proves that there is any thing in: it 
to compensate for a want of sympa- 
thy with humble wretchedness. But 
. to resume ;—-the benevolent persons 
J have alluded to, Madam, are at 
this moment exerting all their influ. 
ence to effect the adoption of other 
plans to cleanse chimneys, than that 
which is effected by the sacrifice of 
miserable children. In by far the 
greater number of instances the 


substituted inventions are tound to | 


avail; and all that the enennes té 
improvement, headed by the master 
sweeps, cai alledge against them is 
that in certain cases they avail not. 
Let us admit this, and even that the 
evil cannot be completely done away 
except by a prospective act, on the 
part of the male legislature, In re- 
spect to the construction of chimneys 
—still may humanity interfere to 
advantage: nay, the more inevitable 
any k ind of evil is, the more we.are 
called upon to prevent the apathy 
of lhuman nature from clogging and 
confounding it with that which nay 
be avoided ; and on this last and 
self-evident. ground, Madam, is 
founded the measure which | am 
abottt to propose to this honourable 
house. \ 

It may be observed here by the 
honourable member who tossed her 
head, You have stated that plang 
have been adopted: to a certain ex- 
tent available; that, when they are 
useless, the existing evil is ievite 
able, except by prospective measures 
on the part of the male legisiature ; 
what therefore can we do? I will 
answer the presumed observation of 
the honourable member :—render it 
\ imperative on our sex to use a do- 
! mestic influence, avowedly their own, 
to ensure the ‘admission of every 
means for cleansing chimneys which 
will spare a certain portion of human 
misery, We must not disguise our 
failings: probably there hangs about 
female domesticity a very full pro. 
portion of that dislike to novel in- 
troduction which tacitly infers that 
any thing has not hitherto been the 
best possible. ‘* They talk of their 
new inventions,” is a very common 
exclamation with many a_ notable 
woman in certain walks of life; “but, 
for my part, these afiairs were never 
so well managed as when J was a 
girl,” &e. &e.. Now all this, whe- 
ther the language of the femme im- 
periale or her substitute, may .be 
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allowed to pass, if it does not ins 
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fede the march of a virtue; but 
from that montent it becomes the 
duty of the feminiue intellect of Bri- 
tain, in. Parliament assembled, to 
crush the lurking self-love and pre- 
jedice in their own sex; if not to 
extend a similar attention to the old 
women of the other. 

_ And, with respect to dontestic in- 
fluence, who stands excused ?—who 
camiot or ought not to be service- 
able? * The sweeping of chimneys 
and such kind of affairs!” females 
ef ton may exclaim, “how outré to 
suppose that we can attend to them.” 
Let me answer those children of 
pomp and frivolity, that whatever 
concerns the welfare of one human 
-being is of consequence to anether ; 
and that no woman at the head of 
an establishment, from a princess to 
the wife of the nieanest plebeian, is 
excused from that species of superin- 
tendance which ensures order, deco- 
rum, and humanity in her household; 
that she is answerable, if not for 
immediate performance, for judicious 
delegation; and that the tyranny, 
caprice, or injustice of favourite ser- 
vants is a satire upon those who em- 
ploy them. In this way, Madam, 
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we all have influence, and in this 
way none of us can plead inability. | 
—Well, then, I would bind down | 
the mistress of every family to exer- 
cise her authority aud persuasion to | 
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‘in the lower ordets,—to feel the duty 


and propriety of sacrificing even 
prejudice and the “ good old ways” 
to a compassionate sympathy with 
undeniable suffering. 

“Your proposed measure is then 
to include finé and penalty,” may 
be observed. It is; but, hewever 
necessary in the first instance, it is 


‘not from fine and penalty that [ 


await the ultimate overthrow of the 
barbarous appropriation of infawts 
of six years of age to sweeping 
chimneys. Possibly, even in the first 
stage, the practical discountenance 
which the passing of such a iil 
will throw upon cruelty or indiffe- 
rence, will do much to remove it. A 
formal act of the legislature rouses 
atiention in the dull and sluggish 
mass which forms the bulk of every 
society; sets them upon their -de- 
fence; or, which is equivalent ia 
cases of this kind, proves to them 
that they have no defence to make. 
In short, they grumble, obey, and 
after a while, aS in vaccination, dc- 
knowledge the blessing and admit 
the improvement. In half a cen- 
tury, 1 doubt not, many a good 
housewife will hear with wonder that 
babes of six and seven years of age 
have been wedged to death in chitm- 
neys, or lacerated to the bone in 
infant efforts to climb them. 
Hitherto, Madam, I have kept 


enforce the employment of the new | myself to pure and simple statement ; 
machinery, wherever it can be pro- | but, if I were to catl upon those 
perly employed :—in high rank, to | maternal feelings which all of us can 


tink a knowledge of the nature of | 
her chimneys, with this view, quite 
as useful and scientific as the infor- 
mation obtained by a lecture ai the 
Royal Institution on tie identical 
properties of carbon and diamond ; 
—in the middle walks of life, to be 
convineed that a little more trouble 
and disarrangement, should such be 
the case, is amply repaid by the 
heart-consoling consciousness that 
dhe groans and anguish of suffering 


imagine, aud which many of us pos- 
sess, where could I find a subject 
more abounding in pathos than the 
apparently humble one I have se- 
lected ?—I say apparently humble; 
for, in point of fact, the rescue of 
childhood and innocence from the. 
horrible endurance of the clinibing- 
boys is exalted exactly m proportion 
to the depression of, the victims, 
‘The nature of this’ endurance ‘has, 
been before the public in’so many 





infancy are thereby done away ; aud. 


shapes, I will not insolt this house 















































































































by supposing it ignorant of the hor 
rible detail; but still a slight sketch 
to pin down attention. may be ser- 
yiceable. Take it from the, humane 
statement of the member of a, coun- 
try committee for the superseding. of 
climbing boys by machinery. 
« Myself and another member of 
the committee,” says the narrator, 
«were sent for by the uncle of a 
chimney-sweeper’s boy, whom he bad, 
by the advice of a medical man, taken 
away from his master. We found 
thie ‘boy uvable to turn himself in 
bed, being apparently reduced. to 
the last stage of a consumption ;. his 
shoulders, back, aud. nails, were 
dreadfully lacerated, some of his 
toe-nails absolutely torn off; yet in 
this. state he had been compelled to 
goup chimneys. As soonas the boy 
was, by great care, in some measure 
recovered, the uncle took him, wiih 
the master, before a magistrate, to 
endeavour to have his indentures 
cancelled. 


teaching any boy to become a 
clinbing-boy without being  jirst 
thus lacerated. ‘To establish this 
dreadful fact, he brought other 
master sweeps, oneof whom pro- 
duced his own son, who, on being 
stripped, appeared ey idently to have 
een once in the same state. If 
boys, then, who are of nevessity 
subject to such sufferings, do not 
complain of their lot, it cannot be 
because: they have no cause for coin- 
plaint. ‘This boy, in fact, was in 
agonies when the possibility of his 
being sent back to his master was 
intimated to him. ‘The. apprentice, 
t00, whom he had replaced had died 
awhile before in the workhouse, the 
master of which attended to prove 
that his death was considered as 
being caused by the hardships he had 
undergone in practising his calling, 
A very serious. consideration,” pro- 
ceeds this sensiblewriter, “is,—what 
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The defence set up. by | 
the master was the impossibility. of | 


ger. 





On an average,perhapis, each master 
may have, four at-a:time, and (as 
but. few. probably: serve their: time 
out) during-his. life, twenty. ; Now, 
what becomes. of . the nineteen; one 
only will be wanted to, succeed the 
master, there having been: longa 
suilicient supply 2”*—- What, indeed, 
Madam; and.thus this, extreme. of 
misery and: suffering is not recom~ 
pensed even by the means of future 
subsistence. -A:child, is condemned 
in its infancy to unparalleled-wretch- 
eduess, and turned. loose. and. desti« 
tute: upon -saciety. when. its. body 
becomes,too capacious for a chimney. 
It would possibly be. difficult to. in- 
stauce a more striking. triumph ‘of 
custom aver - humanity than. the 
apathy. with which this barbarity has 
been hitherto contemplated... These 
victims are liable to disgusting: dis- 
eases, peculiar. to. themselves,—to 
asthma, cousumption, bruises, mains, 
laceration. of body, Death !—and: 
these even when the master is well 
disposed ; but, when otherwise (and. 
alas! how often is that the case), 


| what words.cau-I find to depicture 


the sufferings of the children of free~ 
born Englishwomen! . It has been as- 
serted, andeed,—how 1 pity. the 
assertors !—that some of these chil~ 
dren are satisfied with their condt- 
tion. Why this is the worst of all;: 
the absolute murder of the distin- 
guishing privilege of their species-—~ 
Reason: and, if even true, what does 
it prove ?—We may conceive a face- 
tious Yahoo stabled away from. hu- 
man dwelling and.comforts; a smil-: 
ing savage of New Holland under, 
almost total destitution; a thankful 
Pariah of Hindostan- bowing grates, 
fully, and at an awful distance, 10. 
the human beings who, having driven 
him. to, howl and. herd with beasts,, 
occasionally. adniinister to his bun- 
But do these admissible facts: 








becomes of all the climbing-boys. 
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do away with the general debasement 
of the first, the miserable wretched- 
ness of the’ second, or the baleful 
endurance of the last >—by no means: 
neither do a few instances of the 
gleam’ of thoughtless childhood, 
breaking through the murky cloud 
ef suffering which envelopes the 
wretched sweep, at all affect the 
general truth, that he is consigned 
over, by the careless spirit of society, 
to bodily torture, premature decay, 
and ultimate destitution. 

A certain king of, or rather in, Sicily 
—it was not Ferdinand IV. or a 
Bourbon—having conquered the Car- 
thaginians, constrained them by an 
article of the peace from sacriiicing 
their children, no matter whether to 
Astarte, Moloch, or Zammon: could 
we possibly conceive a conqueror dic- 
tating to Great Britain in the spirit 
of Hiero, we might imagine him 
stipulating against the present mode 
of chimney sweeping; nay, possibly 
without once staying to enquire if 
ten hours’ sedentary labour a-day 
was not teo much for the age of 
seven or eight,* inserting an article 
against boxing up infancy in manu- 
factories. ‘This he can be imagined 
to do; and, upon a treaty so con- 
stituted, his Laureate might praise 
him without a blush. 

1 have, Madam, but a few words 
more to say, and I address them to 
the honourable members who are 
mothers, The generality of a pic- 
ture, observes Sterne, distracts the 
attention: in the spirit of that au- 
thor, then, let me recommend each 
of you to catch up a darling child— 
say, for instance, a blooming boy of 
six years of age,—retire with him 
into your closet ; speculate upon his 





* The honourable member possibly 
alinded to certain curious questions by 
other honourable members, who concealed 
their irony so effectually as half to de- 
ceive the examined physicians, who an- 
awered in a way which seemed to say— 
“ Are you joking ?” 

Buizisn Lawy’s Mac. Ne. 23, 
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beloved features with tenderness ; 
view his sparkling eyes with delight; 
observe -his infant mind breaking 
like & rose-bud into disclosure; give 
your mind the rein, aud see him pro- 
gressively stepping on to adolescence 
and manhood, at each period exhibit- 
ing still more of the ‘‘ father’s lustre 
and the mother’s bloom”’—active, 
healthy, intelligent, virtuous :—see 
all this, and poor is the imagination 
of a parent that cannot see it,—and 
then reverse the picture: —Behold 
those laughing features shrouded in 
soot and darkness ; contemplate that 
injant body ulcerated with sures, 
jellied with bruises; listen to that 
once tuneful voice clogged by hoarse- 
bess and asthma; mark consumption 
wasting that body and withering 
those limbs; attend to the heart- 
rending cry of infant terror; let the 
brutal oaths, threats, and blows, ring 
in your ears; see him descend, torn 
and bleeding: Misery hasdone its bu- 
siness; behold his neglected corpse!!! 
—or, more pitiable still, regard hin 
a survivor, with crippled limbs and 
broken-up constitution, turned over 
at rising manhood to the wide waste 
of labour, with neither health, 
strength, nor serviceable experience, 
to fall into the general mass of de- 
praved and helpiess poverty, at once 
the victim and refuse of his species s 
—tn your mind’s eye, I say, crowd 
all this horrible circumstance round 
the boy of your hopes; then clasp 
him to your bosom with a maternal 
shriek; and, awaking from your re- 
verie, come here and vote against this 
measureinits future stages, if you can. 
The honourable member here 
paused ; and, as soon as the applause 
and agitation of the honse would © 
permit, moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to ensure the patronage of the 
females of the United Kingdom in 
favour of the machinery superceding 
the necessity of climbing-boys.— 
Leave was granted, and the house 
, adjourned. , 
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298 Ancient Claims of Widows on Personal Property. 


To the Editor of the British Lady’s Magazine. 
SIR, 

IT is generally asserted that the in- 
fluence and welfare of wotrAN 
encreases reguiarly with the unprove- 
ment and refinement of man. With- 
out adverting to the age of chivalry, 

as it is usually denominated, when at 
jeast a higher regard was professed 
for the sex, or the undeniable vene- 
ration of many of the northern tribes 
for the female, I fear our own coun- 


countrywomen for sacrificing their: 
jewels to redeem him from captivity. 

In the reign of the first Plantagenet, 

Henry iI, if a man, dying, left a 
wife and children, one third of his 
goods went to the wife, another to 
the children, and the third only 
could be disposed of by will. If he: 
left only a wife, or only children, 
one half went to her or them, and 
the other half he might bequeath. 
Such was the law of the land at the 





try furnishes an exception to the 
averment of no trifling kind. The | 
legal right of the w idow to a reason- 
able portion of the personal property 
of her deceased husband, which in 
former times no will or testament of 
his could set aside, now only remaius | 
to herin the event of intestacy. In 
all other cases it ceases to exist, and 
possibly a few of your more reflective 
readers may be interested in tracing 
the progress of an alteration, which 
certainly proves that in one forcible 
instance tlie reasonable rights and 
influence of British wives have not 
increased with national refinement. 
The legal appropriation of a part 
of the property of the husband for 
the support of his widow, a provi- 
sion unknown to polished Greece 
and Rome, was firmly established 
among our German ancestors. The 
Anglo-Saxon bridegroom, though he 
had purchased the consent of his 
wife’s father or guardian, was yet 
obliged tosettle upon her a dow ry, 
of which she was to enjoy in widow- 


hood sometimes the use and some- | 


times the property; and also a sum 


called a morning-gift, a kind of | 


pin-money, which became immedi- 
ately at her own disposal. By the 
laws of Edward, the widow was 


directed to be sup; ported e1 tirely out | 
of the personal property of her | 


husband, which makes it probable 
that her right of dower out of land 
was introduced into England by the 
Danes; Sweyn, the father of C ‘anute, 
having granted that privilege to his 


‘time of Magna Charta, and sucls 
lwas it acknowledged to be under 
Charles i, By imperceptible de- 
erees, however, this law was altered; 
but no statute declares, -when, al- 
though it was still preserved i in the 
province of -York, the principality 
| of Wales, and the city of London, 
“when, in order to favour the power 
of bequeathing, and to reduce the 
whole kingdom to the same stand- 
ard,” says ~ Blackstone, ‘*three sta- 
tutes have been provided,—the one, 
4and 5 Williamand Mary for York, 
another, 7 and 8 Wim. III. for Wales, 
and a third, 11 Geo. I. for London, 
—whereby iit is enacted, that persons 
within those districts, and liable to 
the old custom, may, if they please, 
dispose of all their estates by will; 
and the claims of the widow, chil- 
dren, and other relatives, are wholly 
barred.”—The inconsistency of law 
is sometimes very curious: while the 
legal right of the widow to a provi- 
sion from personal property is thus 
swept away, her dower out of land 
can only be barred by a public and 
i voluntary act of her own during 
coverture, or by the acceptance of a 
settlement or joiuture in lien of it, 
at the time of marriage ;-—a practice 
become so frequent: for its conveni- 
ence to families, that a widow’s thirds 
can seldom now be eiaimed on es- 
tates of value. This attention to 
the few and neglect of the many 
appears very extraordinary, and, on 
that and other accounts, the law 
‘would be better if exactly reversed, 
l ‘ 
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‘Women would be less injured by the 


abolition of dower upon land than 
of a claim on personal property, 
because a real estate, if entailed, is 


a Stable security for jointure, and 
one that can be given by the husband 


vithout inconvenience; so that from 
the landed man a settlement might 
always be properly demanded. But 
still this law is so equitable in Jit- 
self, it would not be just to withdraw 
it in compliment to a provision, the 
hardship of which to the sex is un- 


eniable ; for what security can the 


possessor of personal property offer 


‘in lieu of dower.—A sum of money 


vested in the funds or otherwise, and 


‘assigned over to trustees, is the usual 


expedient ; but how diilicult is it for 


.a man engaged in commerce or em- 


ployment, thus to lock up money. 
Under such circumstances, a woman 
is naturally averse to require a pro- 
vision from one to whose care she 
surrenders her person and her hap- 


-piness; while, on the other hand, 


many men are inclined to regard the 
demand of such security as implying 
a want of proper confidence and 
esteem. The old law cut short this 
disagreeable bargaining between man 


and wife, preventing the necessity of 
-an improvident grant on one side, or 


a too implicit confidence on the 
other, by securing the eventual inde- 
pendency of the woman, aud that in 


‘the best manner, according to the 


fortune of the deceased husband. 
Its beneficent provisions are now 
abolished; and, when the circum- 
stances of the parties have forbidden 
a particular settlement, a brutal or 
faithless. husband may bequeath 
every shilling of his property away 
from a woman whom he has solemnly 


"vowed * * with his worldly goods to 


entlow.”- That such instances of 
cruelty are uncommon, may be al- 
lowed; but they have ‘existed, and 
do exist, which is quite sufficient to 


prove the injustice of the abolition 
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by modern statutes, of the ancient 
privileges of the women of Britain. 
Although a female, I believe I 
may undertake to aver, that, in the 
opinion of many eminent writers, 
the common or unwritten law of 
England is admirable for its plain 
justice and good sense. This law is 
chiefly of Anglo-Saxon origin, and, 
like the provision whose abolition is 
deplored, is honourabie to the ho- 
nest sympathies of our principal 
ancestry. I am aware that there is 
a casuistry which makes every thing 
evisting to be right, and much of it 
is displayed both by Blackstone and 
Paley. An instanee from the former 
will at present be sutlicient :—** Even ‘ 
the disabilities which the wife lies 
under (by the laws of England) are 
for the most part intended for her 
protection and benefit,” says the 
Now, [imagine it would be 
dithcult for the eloquent commenta- 


| tor, if at present existing, to con- 


vince any sensible woman that the 
abrogation of a law which protected 
a widowed female from the cruelty 
and caprice of the unfeeling or the 
unfaithful husband, was intended for 
the benefit of the sex. A more 
selfish motive, indeed, is perfectly 
comprehensible—the posthumous in- 
dependence of the wife might lessen 
her attention and submission to the 
husband; areason just good enough 
for the base natures whe prefer 
slavery and sycophancy to the genuine 
homage of respect and affection, but 
hardly to be acknowledged as the 
moving motive of British levisiators, 

] am, we. 

. QcTAVIA, 

Cheltenham; 26 Svpt. 1816. 

— 
To the Editor of the British Lady's Magazine. 

SIR, 

As, in some of the preceding num- 
bers of your Magazine, I have ven- 
tured to lay before your readers a 
few observations upon the coimage 
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of England, so now, in this, I would 
beg leave to call their attention to 
some of the more important parti- 
culars concerning that of Scotland. 
The most ancient of the Scottish 
coins, of which we have now ‘any 
know ledge, are those of Alexander 
the First, a prince who ascended the 
throne A. D. 1107, and was -con- 


temporary with Henry the First of 


England. It is, however, highly 
probable that the Scots coined mo- 
ney long before this period, since, 
from their frequent intercourse with 
the Britons and with several of thie 
continental nations, it seems almost 
impossible that they could have re- 
mained so long unacquainted with 


the art of coining, or with the use of 


money. 

The coins of Alexander the First, 
and of his immediate successors, 
were in every respect like those of 
England of the same date, and cir- 
culated in this country as freely as 
our own: the difference also be- 
tween the real and the nominal 
pound of silver arose in both king- 
doms at about the same time. The 
Scottish princes, however, began to 
reduce the sizeof their coins so con- 
siderably and so frequently, whilst 
their more prudent neighbours, the 
kings of England, reduced theirs but 
seldom and in a very trifling degree, 
that Edward the Third at length 
thought proper to issue a proclama- 
tion, in the year 1055, by which it 
was ordained that the money recently 
coined in Scotland should only be 
received in this country as bullion, 
but that the earlier coins should still 
circulate as they had hitherto done. 

Towards ‘the close of the four- 
teenth century, the Scottish coins 
had been so much reduced in size, 
that they were not more than half as 
Jarge as the coins of England of the 
same denomination: this cireum- 
stance caused it to be enacted, in the 
year 1390, by Richard the Second, 


that “the groat of Scotland shall: 
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pass for only two-pence in England :’ 
the half-groat for one penny ; the’ 


penny for one halfpenny; and the 
halfpenny for one farthing.” 

The first Scottish coins, like those 
of our Anglo-Norman kings, cotl- 
sisted of pennies only: Alexander 
the ‘Third, however, introduced 4 
coinage of halfpence and farthings’; 
soon ‘after, these pieces were first 
struck in England ; and, in the reign 
of David the Second, the groat was 
also first coined in Scotfand: «In 
imitation of the English, Robert the 
Second issued’ a coinage of gold 
pieces, then called “ St. Andrews,” 
trom the figure of their tutelar saint 
appearing on them, ‘The coinagéof 
the smallest of the silver pieces hav- 
ing been discontinued, James the 
Third, in the year 1466, issued a 
number of coins, composed chiefty 
of copper, but containing also a 
small portion of silver: this coinage 
was then denominated “ billon mo- 
nev,” and four of these pieces were 
equivalent to the silver penny. In 
the succeeding reign, pence and half- 
pence were also coined of this mix- 
ture of metals, these pieces having 
ceased to be struck in silver with the 
death of James the Third. 

The difference in size between the 
English and the Scottish coins of the 
same denomination continued still 
to increase, till, on the accession of 
Henry the Seventh to the throne of 
England, A.D. 1485, the nominal 
pound of Scotland was not equal m 
value to more than one-third of that 
of England; anc, by the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the weight of 
the Scottish groat had been so much 
reduced, that this coin'was at length 
no larger than the English pemy. 

Soon after the commencement of 
her reign, that unfortunate princess, 
Mary Queen of: Scots, introduced a 
coimage of silver marks, or pieces of 
13s. 4d. 
worth 3s, 4d. English; and, in the 
year 1553, she also coined a number: 





each, which were only 
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ef testootts, corresponding in size 
with the shillings of England, but 
worth 5s. each in the Scottish money 
of those times; half testoons, to pass 
for 2s. Od. each, were also struck at 
about the same time.’ On her mare 
riage with Lord Darnley, this princess 
caused crown pieces of silver to be 
struck, each weighing an ounce: 
these coins passed in Scotland for 
30s. each; and thus, whilst in Eng- 
land twelve ounces of silver were 
coined into sixty shillings, the same 
quantity ia Scotlaud was converted 
into com which passed for eighteen 
pounds, Pieces of ten and twenty 
shillings each, proportionate in size, 
were also struck soon after. 

[I have thus endeavoured to trace 
the increasing nominal value of the 
Scottish coins, from the commence- 
ment of their deviation from the 
coins of England in: the fourteenth 


century, to the unhappy: fall of 


Queen Mary; but, as much yet re- 
mains to be said on this subject, 1 
will defer the conclusion of it to a 
future time: -meanwhile I am, sir, 
yours respectfully, 
T.C. JUN. 
Edgbaston ; Oct. 10, 1816. 
——— 

For the British Lady’s Magazine. 
ENVY AND EMULATION, 
(Continued from page 239.) 
Sucu, then, were the temper, dis- 
position, and acquirement, of Caro- 
line Villers and her cousins, when 
they assembled for the first time as 
inmates of the same house. The 
feelings of Caroline and Emma were 
nearly what Mrs. Villers imagined 
them to be; but of those of Helen 
she had not the slightest conception. 
As a woman of discernment, even 
before the disclosure of her brother, 
she had doubted the assiduity of 
Miss Stevens; but that there could 
exist, either in her or Helen,-any 
malevolent feelings towards herself 


and daughter, she had never for a: 


“moment supposed. . As little was she 





aware of the extent of the deficiency 
of her future pupils. Mrs. Villers 
was not a person that obtruded 
advice, or who felt disposed to pry 
into the arrangement even of the 
family of her brother. A tender- 
ness towards Mrs. Harcourt also 
prevented her from much enquiry on 
the subject of the progress of Helen 
and Emma, lest it might seem to 
call fora comparison with Caroline, 
or to hold forth as a general duty 
her own particular solicitude as a 
mother, Mr. Harcourt had first 
unfolded the unfortunate truth, but 
even he had stopped short of the 
extent of it, equally uninformed with 
herself of the malevolent perversion 
of the mind of his eldest daughter. 
For some days the sullen superci- 
liousness of Helen Harcourt passed 
with her aunt for concern at her 
leaving home: the regret was natu- 
ral, and consequently excused ; but, 
when a little more observation of 
her manner and conduct discovered 
the latent ill-will towards herself and 
Caroline, Mrs. Villers was exceed- 
ingly shocked, and for the first time 
in her life half repented the obliging 
her brother. But, though she saw 
the dislike, she still was ignorant of 
the source of it, siace it required 
both time and circumstance to deve- 
lope in so young a bosom the wither- 
ing passion of ENVY. ' 
With Emma, her aunt soon be+ 
came aitogether satisfied. No longer 
treated with that which was not the 
less contempt because it was good- 
humoured, the amiable little girl 
began to consider herself concerned 
in the business of the school-roon. 
Mrs, Villers observed the growing 
change with great pleasure; and, 
when she reflected upon the facility 
with which it was brought about, 
and attended to ihe deportment and 
deficiency of Helen, little of the 
real character of Miss Stevens be- 
came apparent. To shew that you 
expect inattention or incapacity, 1s 
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to ask for it: the chief difficulty, at 
first, was to convince Emma that 
what she had to do she could do 
well, or that what she did was of 
any importance. The kindness, 
chearfulness, and patient explana- 
tion of Mrs. Villers astonished her; 
and the affection of the gentle Caro- 
line, which, haughtily repulsed by 
Helen, fell with double force upon 
her sister, filled her little heart with 
gratitude towards them both. In- 
duced to observe and attend, the 
ease and ability of her cousin in her 
various pursuits seemed to fill her 
with amazement, and, if she had 
been called upon to explain her 
vouthful ideas of perfection, she 
would have mentioned Caroline Vil- 
fers. She watched her at her lessons 
as if she had been a superior being, 
and imperceptibly endeavoured to 
imitate her manners and her habits; 
and thus the same qualities which, 
‘seen through the medium of jealousy 
and ill-will, excited envy in the one 
sister, infused into the other, who 
was alive only to admiration and 
affection, the healthful spirit of 
EMULATION. 

For some weeks Mrs. Villers took 
‘no other open notice of the perverse- 
ness of Helen, than what was dis- 
played by gradually eucreasing re- 
serve and strictness in requiring the 
due performance of her allotted 
occupations, By this time all her 
prepared excuses of change of books 
and lessons,—of Miss Stevens teachi- 
ing this way, and Miss Stevens 
teaching that way,—were totally ex- 
hausted,. and the real state of the 
case was undeniable. Helen could 
read with tolerable propriety; but, 
although she had been attended by 
various masters for upwards of two 
years, she was incorrect even in the 
rudiments of all her nominal studies, 
$0 useless is it to prescribe to an un- 
willing patient. It bad been the 
ar of Mrs. Villers to unite the 





pursuits ef Helen and Caroline, but { 
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she found it impossible; the habits 
of listlessness and inattention, which 
were so grounded in the former, are 
not soon conquered; and, with an 
almost despairing conviction that she 
must sooner or later become indus- 
trious, while she envied the attain- 
ment, she eluded the application 
that would ensure it.—Such, in fact, 
is generally the lot of the envious— 
to admire, dislike, despair, and do 
nothing. 

At length Mrs. Villers, hopeless 
of change, aud convinced that de- 
termination on her own part was 
necessary, one day, when Helen was 
more than commonly careless, thus 
addressed her : — 

“1 thought you knew, Miss Har- 
court, the purpose for which you 
came to reside with Caroline and 
me,” 

Hielen was silent. 

“It is very disagreeable to me, 
Miss Harcourt, to tell you an un- 
pleasant truth—but the reason of 
your coming here was because your 
papa was not satisfied with your di- 
ligence and attention at home.” 

Helen bridied. 

“‘ Such being the cause of your 
residence with me,” continued Mrs. 
Villers, calmly, ‘‘ it is necessary that 
you should be more diligent here 
than you were at home.” 

‘] never had such long lessons 
before,” stammered Helen. 

“J am sorry to hear it, because 
these long lessons are, for your age 
and practice, unusually short, and 
such as you may and ought to ac- 
quire; but I do not complain, Miss 
Harcourt, of want of ability, but of 
want of application—a fault which 
must be rectified.” 

‘“‘T am sure,” muttered Helen, 
1 do—” 

“No, Miss Harcourt, you do 
not. 1 know what you would say, 
that you do what you can; and I 
prefer to be thought rude for inter- 
rupting you, rather than you should 
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niter an untruth—an untruth, 


too, 
the object of which is to make me 
appear cruel and unreasonable.” 

‘‘ Indeed, madam, I did not mean 
80. 

‘In plain words, you would not 
have said-so, Miss Harcourt; but, 
if you really do all in your power, 
should I not be cruel and unreason- 
able to require more of you? It 
was my wish to give you lessons with 
Caroline, although I knew the effort 
on your part would for some time 
be attended with difficulty; but it is 
the business both of teachers and 
learners to overcome difficulties. 1 
was fearful, however, of requiring 
too much; and, as the assistance of 
Caroline did not afford you the plea- 
sure I expected, you have been 
allowed to proceed alone, and your 
inasters, as wellas myself, have made 
every allowance for the habits of in- 
dolence you have so unfortunately 
acquired.” 

“‘ Every one is not so clever as 
Caroline,” said Helen, spitefully. 

“ Many are not so clever, and 
some will not be so clever,” replied | i 
Mrs. Villers, hurt at the tone and 
expression of countenance with which 
Caroline was mentioned. ‘‘ But we 
will talk no more about Caroline at 
present; we have only to speak of 
your progress and improvement, 
which cannot be what they ought to 
be without greater exertions on your 
own part. I should be sorry to re- 
quest your papa to judge between 
us, because such a step would cer- 
tainly give bim great pain as well as 
myself; but, if you neglect your 
duty, I must do mine.’ 

“Qh! pray, madam, no!” ex- 
claimed the alarmed Helen, “I will 
try to be more industrious.” 

“If you keep your word, there 
will be no occasion; and certainly 
for the present I will trust to it, and 
attend to the future only; and be 
assured, Helen, that it is unpleasant 
for me to speak as your governess: 


— 
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I would rather be regarded as an 
affectionate aunt.” 

This expostulation had part of 
the efiect intended: Helen was. too 
fearful of her father not to pay a 
little more attention to her studies; 
and the result proved that her defi- 
ciency was not attributable to ca¢ 
pacity. But, although she attended 
more to her instructors, she remain- 
ed equally unsocial towards her 
cousin; to whom she uniformly be- 
haved ‘with ail tire redeness she 
dared venture to dis play. Some- 
iimes, when weary oi being alone, 
she would join Caroline and Emma 
in their amusements ; but it was 
always to annoy them with her ca- 
price and ill-temper. Neither, be- 
yond her lessons, “did she ever seem 
interested on any subject, or enter 
voluntarily into the various conver 
sations on the curiosities of nature 
and art imto which Mrs. Villers 
would contrive to engage her fellow- 
pupils. So much obstinacy greatly 
perplexed and disgusted her aunt, 
whe was astonished at her perseve- 

ance in a course so unnatural to a 
child of her age. A cause however 
existed, which forcibly exhibits the 
spreading properties of neglect, and 
the unsuspected consequences to 
which an improper confidence may 
lead in a point so important as edu- 
cation. 

When his daughters were removed 
to the house of their aunt, Mr. 
Harcourt had proposed the addition 
of a couple of servants to her esta- 
blishment, but Mrs. Villets would 
admit only of a single female at- 
tendant upon her nieces; and the 
— naturally enough selected by 
Mrs. Harcourt for the service, was 
a yquig woman uamed Sarah, who 
had attended them from their m- 
fancy. Now it unfortunately hap- 
pened that Sarah was a pert prying 


girl, from whom the neglect of the 
governess could not be concealed, 





and who, m consequence; had been 
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treated by her with the fawning con- 
descension which is usual from mean- 
spirited people to their inferiors, 
when they put themselves in their 
power. The countenance of Miss 
Stevens enabled Sarah to take liber- 
ties in the house of Mr. Harcourt, 
which she was certain would be de- 
nied to her every where else; she 
was therefore as highly concerned at 
the removal of the young ladies as 
her patroness, and considered herself 
equally injured by Mrs. Villers. ‘To 
this important personage, who had 
been so long in the habit of display- 
ing vulgar self-consequence among a 
numerous train of domestics, the 
house of Mrs. Villers appeared a 
kind of Patmos; and, although, like 
the governess, she professed the most 
affectionate attachment to her young 
ladies, she would willingly have given 
them up to remain behind. This, 
however, was not inher power; nor 
was she disposed to forego the ex- 
pectation of reward in the sequel, 
for her long attendance upon Helen 
and Emma, by quitting the family 
altogether. Herdetermination, there- 
fore, was to accompany them, but 
to use every artifice she could devise 
to render them discontented with the 
change, in hopes that the unhappi- 
ness of Helen, in particular, would 
so operate upon the maternal feel- 
ings of Mrs. Harcourt, as to restore 
things to their ancient footing. Sarah 
did not hesitate to acquaint Miss 
Stevens with her laudable intention, 
who ingeniously contrived to confirm 
her in it by a series of arguments in 
proof of its impropriety. The go- 
verness was not. quite so solicitous 
for the return of her pupils as the 
waiting-maid, but nothing would 
have rejoiced her more than the 
failure of Mrs, Villers. 
| aa 
To the Editorof the British Lady's Magazine. 
SIR, 

THE insertion, in your valuable 
Miscellany, of the following enco- 





Rev. Mr. Draper, of Césely. 


mium on the benevolent exertions of 
the Rev. B. H. Draper, “the Bap- 
tist minister,” of Cosely; being an 
extract from a speech delivered -by 
the Rev. Dr. Booker, of Dudley, at 
a meeting holden at Stafford, Sept. 
106, 1816, for the purpose of alle- 
viating the distresses in that county, 
will much oblige, sir, yours, &c. 
C.F. 

* Another circumstance, perliaps, 
it will not be improper in me to 
mention, as being vitally connected 
with the cause of the poor in this 
trying season, and tending to para- 
lise the hand of humanity that is 
every where so generally stretehed 
forth to relieve them. I here allude 
to some illiberal remarks by an ano- 
nymous writer in a London print of 
very extensive circulation (the Cou- 
rier), upon one of the worthy secre- 
taries; remarks fraught with much 
asperity, because he is not a mem- 
ber and minister of the established 
church. 

‘‘ Instead of unkind treatinent, 
the gentleman, of whom I speak, 
deserves the gratitude of his neigh- 
bourhood and country: for, ii he 
have not “laboured more abun 
dantly than all,” (and I am sure he 
has not laboured lJess,) he was cer< 
tainly one of the first to labour, 
and, if I know him rightly, he wilf 
be one of the last to become idle. 
In the good work in which he, and 
other gentlemen here present, are so 
laudably engaged, I hope persons of 
all religious opinions will cordially 
co-operate; for, as charity is of no 
exclusive sect, the present distresses, 
pressing upon people of all religious 
persuasions, all sects will, 1 trust, 
combine in alleviating the burden.” 


** We insert the above testimony 
with great pleasure, having read the stric- 
tures in the Courier, as every friend of 
humanity must have done, with indignant 
contempt.-—ED, 
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Taz LADY’s CABINET or LITERATURE 
Containing Analyses of, and Extracts from, New Works of Merit. 
No. XIV, 


Essays on HypocHonnriacal AND 
OTHER Nervous AFFECTIONS. By 
John Reid, M.D. 8va. pp. 272. 

WE sent for this volume on the 

nervous affections, from a sup- 
position that, as the sex to whom 
we particularly address ourselves are 
possibly more open to the attacks 
of nervous derangement than their 
counterparts, a division of the work 
might peculiarly apply to woman. 

This is not exactly the case; but the 

general observations of Dr. Reid so 

immediately concern both sexes, 
and are'so eloquently delivered and 
elegantly illustrated, we cannot re- 

frain from affording our readers a! 

portion of the mental pleasure and 

information we have derived from 

so’honourable a specimen of his li- 

terary and scientific acquirement. 
The first essay, “ on the Influ- 

ence of the Miud on the Body,” 
after stating the absolute necessity 
of studying their mystic connexion 
as intimately as possible, thus pro- 
ceeds :—. 


Y 


Such observations are more particu- 
larly apt to occur to one whose station of 
professional experience is established in 
the midst of an intellectual, commercial, 





and voluptnous metropolis, the inhabit- | 
ants of which exist in a state of more | 
exalted excitement and irritative per- | 
turbation, than can be occasioned by the | 
comparatively monotonous circumstances 

of ruval or provincial existeuce. Over | 
a still and waveless lake a boat may move 
along steadily and securely, with searces | 
lY uny degree of skill or cantion in the | 
plot who conducts it; whereas on the | 
agitated and uncertain ocean, it requires | 
an extraordinary degree of dexterity and | 
acience to insure the safety of the vessei, | 
and the proper and regular direction of | 
its destined course. 

of medicine is reduced to a few simple | 


“hus the practice | 


to men of letters; to artists, atid to all 
persons whose lives are not devoted te 
mere manual labour.”* 

The causes of this comparative 
simplicity are obvious: the mind, im 
the latter instances, takes the lead, in 
the former the body; and, when 
disease ensues, it exhibits accord- 
ingly either the more palpable form 
of direct physical endurance, or the 
tortuous aud less traceable malady 
of exhausted or deranged sensibility, 
The first of these is connected with 
the mere marble and brick-work of 
the house of Alma;+ the second in-- 
timates something amiss in the direct 
avenues to the cabinet, where she 
presides in holy state—like other soe 
vereigns, inaccessible to vulgar gaze, 
but open to treachery from the ad- 
tuinistering senses, and sometimes to 
rebellion and treason throughout her 
whole domain. 

In the next essay, “on the Power 
of Volition,” Dr. Reid observes on 
the folly and iahumanity with which 
nervous patients are frequently treat- 
ed by persons in health, who consi« 
der counter-exertion as dependent 
on the will; when, on the contrary, 
impotency in that respect is the very’ 
source of disorder. ‘To shew, how= 
ever, the wonderful variety and. 
complexity of man, he thus quotes 
and illustrates a curious fact from. 
one of the medical treatises of the 
celebrated Dr, Cheyne.— 

However well founded may be these: 
observations, it must still be acknow- 
ledged that the different degrees of 
power which persons of yarious habits 
and constitations appear to possess, not 
only over the feelings and faculties of the 





* Coup d’eil sur les Revolutions,. ds 


rifés in ‘the Country, and in hospitals ; | sur Ja Reforme de la Medicine, . P. J. Gy 
it is obliged to multiply, to vary, and | Cabanis. : 
but it bligedt ltiply, t y; Cat 


t9 combine its resources, when applied 
Bxivisu Lapy’s Mag. Ne, 23. 


t Vide Spenser. 
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mind, but likewise over what are called 
the involuntary muscles, and even the 
blood-vessels of the body, may afford 
ground for an inquiry, curious at least, 
if not important, how far so desirable a 
power may be acquired, and to what ex- 
tent, by some yet undiscovered method 
of education, it may be elevated and 
improved. 

Ir. Cheyne, in one of his medical 
treatises, narrates a case, the accuracy 
of which is established by an irrefiagable 
combination of evidence, of a man who 
could die, to all appearance, at any time 
that he chose, and, after having lain for 
a considerable period exactly as a corpse, 
was able, as it shonld seem, by a volun- 
tary struggle, to restore to himself the 
appearance and all the various functions 
of animation and intellect. It is to be 
inferred from the latter part of the story, 
that the unnatural and painful exertions 
by which this person assumed the sem- 
blance of decease, produced at length a 
fatal result. Death would be no longer 
mocked with impunity. The counterfeit 
corpse, a few hours after its last revival, 
relapsed into a state which was capable 
of no subsequent resuscitation. But the 
ease is so interesting and remarkable, as 
to deserve our giving it in all the detail 
with which Dr. Cheyne presents it to his 
readers. 

“ He could die or expire when he 
pleased, and yet by an effort, or somehow, 
he could come to life again. He insisted 
go much upon our seeing the trial made, 
that we were at last forced to comply. 
We all three felt his pulse first; it was 
distinct, though small and thready, and 
his heart had its usual beating. He com- 
posed himself on his back, and lay ina 
still posture for some time; while I held 
his right hand, Dr. Baynard laid his hand 
on his heart, and Mr. Skrine held a 
clear looking-glass to his mouth. I found 
his pulse sink gradually, till at last J 
could not feel any by the most exact and 

nice touch. Dr. Baynard could not feel 
the least motion in his heart, nor Mr. 
Skrine perceive the Jeast sort of breath 
on the bright mirror he held to his 
mouth, Then each of us, by turns, ex- 
amined his arm, heart, and breath, but 
could not, by the nicest scrutiny, discover 
the least symptom of life in him. We 
xeasoned a long time about this odd ap- 

earance as well as we could, and, finding 
G stili continued in that condition, we 

began to conciude that he had indeed 
carried the experiment too far, and at 
Jast we were satisfied he was actually 
dead, and were just ready to leave him. 
This continued about half an hour, By 


as we were going away, we observed 
some motion about the body, and upon 
examination found his pulse and the 
motion of his heart gradually returning ; 
he began to breathe gently and speak 
softly. We were all astonished to the 
last degree at this unexpected change, 
and, after some further conversation with 
him and with ourselves, went away fully 
satisfied as to all the particulars of this 
fact, but not able to form any rational 
scheme how to account for it. He after- 
wards called for his attorney, added a 
codicil to his will, &c. and calmly and 
composedly died about five or six o’clock 
that evening.” 


Many of our readers will recollect 
the extraordinary recent exertion of 
this power in two soldiers, suspected 
to aim at procuring their discharge 
from the army. Imposture, if such 
it is, should never be encouraged ; 
but we think it worth while to pur- 
chase the knowledge of a new link 
between mind and body, by pardon 
and impunity in one or two instances, 
on condition of lucid explanation. 

‘*The Fear of Death,” as a ner- 
vous disorder, is next treated of by 
Dr. Reid, who speaks of it as one of 
the most ordinary symptoms of hy- 
pochondriasis, In treating of that 
mysterious attachment to life, which 
is observable in the very extreme of 
misery, be is thus correct and for- 
cible : — 


This peculiar species of dotage, this 
fondness, as it were, for the mere func- 
tion of respiration, can be explained only 
by that incurable obstinacy of hope 
which yields to no experience. We per- 
sist in looking for the sweetest part of 
the draught at the bottom of the cup. 
The felicity which the “ first sprightly 
rannings” of life could not give, we 
fondly expect may be extracted from the 
feeunlence of age. Such an infatuation 
with regard to the future may be consi- 
dered as, in some respects, a desirable 
ingredient in the composition of our 
frame. It is a delusion which mercifully 
supplies what would otherwise be a 
dreadful want in the realities of life. On 
the other hand, an almost unceasing and 
fearful looking forward to the end of our 
journey, prevents our seeing many of the 
flowers by which the path is strewed, 
and induces a distaste for nearly every 





nive o’clock in the morning, in autumn, 


cordial which might otherwise have inno- 
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dently refreshed us in the course of our 
weary pilgrimage, The habitual horror 
which thus overshadows the mind darkens 
the little daylight of life. An indulgence 
in this morbid excess of apprehension 
not only embitters a man’s existence, but 
may often tend to shorten its duration. 
He hastens the advance of death by the 
fear with which his frame is seized at the 
appearance of its approach, His trem- 
bling hand involuntarily shakes the glass 
in which his hours are numbered. 
Contradictory as it may appear, there 


are well-attested instances of persons 


who have been driven even to suicide by 
the dread of dissolution. It would seem 
as if they had rushed into the arms of 
death in order to shelter themselves from 
the terrors of his countenance. 

Again— 

Predictions of death, whether sup- 
posed to be supernatural, or originating 
from human authority, have often, in 
consequence of the poisonous operation 
of fear, been punctually fulfilled. The 
anecdote is well attested of the licen- 
tious Lord Littleton, that he expired at 
the exact stroke of the clock which, in 
a dream or vision, he had been fore- 
warned would be the signal of his de- 
parture. . 

It is recorded of a person who had 
been sentenced to be bled to death, that, 
instead of the punishment being actually 
inflicted, he was made to believe merely 
that it was so, by causing water, when 
his eyes were blinded, to trickle down 
his arm. This mimickry, however, of an 
operation stopped as completely the 
movements of the animated machine, as 
if an entire exhaustion had beeu effected 
of the vivifying fluid. The man lost his 
life, although not his blood, by this ima- 
ginary venesection. 

We read of another unfortunate being 
who had been condemned to lose his 
head, that, the moment after it had been 
laid upon the block, a reprieve arrived ; 
but that the victim was already sacrificed, 
His ear was now deaf to the dilatory 
mercy. The living principle had been 
extinguished by the fear of the axe, as 
effectually as it would have been by its 
fall. “In Lesinky’s voyage round the 
world there is an account of a religious 
sect in the Sandwich Islands, who arro- 
gate to themselves the power of praying 
people to death. Whoever incurs their 
displeasure receives notice that the homi- 
cide Litany is about to begin; and such 
are the effects of imagination, that the 
very notice is frequently sufficient, with 
these poor people, to produce the 
effect.” 
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The next essay is on the insanity 
produced by pride. Dr. Reid con- 
siders egotism as a most unpromising 
symptom of latent disease —Heaven 
defend the Laureate and friends! 

To Pride succeeds ‘* Remorse,” 
upon which he is rather moral 
than medical. The following pas- 
sage is admirably sound :— 


In addition to the morbid disposition 
in a patient to calumniate himself, which 
is often a striking feature of hypochon- 
driacal malady, there is another impor- 
tant source of error, from which even 
more healthy minds are not altogether 
exempt. We are apt to be unduly biassed 
in our feelings with regard to the quality 
of an action, or course of conduct, by 
circumstances which merely happ2n te 
follow it, without having with it any ne- 
cessary or probable connection. Itis by 
no means uncommon for a person, in re- 
ference to some, perhaps merely fancied, 
error of management, or neglect in at- 
tendance upon asick friend, to say, “ had 
he died, I should never have forgiven my- 
self;” as if the accidental decease of the 
one would have given a different com- 
plexion to the previous behaviour of the 
other, or as though the furtunate recovery 
of the invalid would have exonerated an 
indolent or incousiderate nurse from all 
sense of moral responsibility. A disastrous 
result not unfrequently retiects the horror 
of guilt upon that conduct, which would 
otherwise have escaped any injurious im- 
putation, which would have been deemed 
innocent in its character, had it proved 
so in its consequences. Nothing can 
exceed the obvious injustice of this ex 
post facto mode of condemnation; yet, 
after all, the event is often the only crite- 
rion by which the world, from its neces- 
sarily superficial knowledge, or from its 
careless examination, can pronounce a 
judgment upon the conduct of an indi- 
vidual; and, when that judgment is 
unfavourable, a man’s bitter reflections 
upon himself are rendered much more 
poignant, in consequence of their having 
been confirmed, as it were, by the verdict 
of his feilow-creatures. But, although 
the light of public opinion may some- 
times be necessary to reveal, even to a 
criminal, the true colour of his offences, 
itnotless frequently throws a false glare 
npon the faults, as well as upon the vir- 
tues, ofmankind. People, in general, are 
too apt to consider as misconduct what 
was merely mischance, and to confound 
calamity with crime, A man’s character 
way be shaded by = accidents, as well 
o ” 
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as by the actions, of his life. And per- 
haps even conscience itself is seldom 
more deeply wounded by the stings of 
guilt, than it sometimes has been by the 
arrows of fortune. 

The truth and cogency of these 
remarks are indisputable. A Henry 
VIII. a Philip If. or a Louis XIV, 
eould pass over the murder, mas- 
sacre, and persecution, by which 
they respectively distinguished them- 
selves, without any visible signs of 
eompunction; while the miserable 
inurderer of one man is not unfre- 
quently disordered in imagination 
and a victim to devouring remorse. 
How is this riddle to be solved ?— 
The sovereigns had, nay still have, a 
party along ‘with them; the solitary 
man of blood is condemned by all. 

To shew the operation of remorse 
upon wounded sensibility, Dr. Reid 
relates the extraordinary instance of 
Simon Brown. 

The singular history is well known of 
Simon Brown, the dissenting clergyman, 
whe fancied that he had been deprived 
by the Almighty of his immortal soul in 
consequence of having accidentally taken 
away the life of a highway-man, although 
it was done in the act of resistance te his 
threatened violence, and in protection 
of his own person. Whilst kneeling 
npon the wretch whom he had succeeded 
in throwing upon the ground, be sud- 
denly discovere d that his prostrate enemy 
was deprived of life. This unexpected 
circumstance produced so violent an im- 
pression upon his nervous system, that 
he was overpowered by the idea of even 
involuntary homicide ; and, for this ima- 
ginary crime, fancied himself ever after 
to be condemned to one of the most 
dreadful punishments that could be in- 
flicted upon a human being. 


Dr. Reid does not describe the 
singular imagination of Brown, which 
was that, for his involuntary crime, 
his soul had deserted his body, the 
latter being allowed to exist in that 
wretched state as an awful warning. 
Brown, under the influence of his 
malady, sent to Queen Caroline a 
book composed with great acuteness, 
accompanied by a letter, the con- 
elusion of which alludes to himself 
3 
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as a monument of divine wrath, in 
the loss of his soul, 

We have uot limits to notice the 
whole of these essays in succession, 
and shall therefore confine our re- 
maining attention to a few detached 
passages, which we think of general 
interest. 

Should you be encountered by 
learned pedantry, ladies, quote the 
following observation of Dr. Reid:— 


What is called a learned man is often 
only a lazy man in disguise, with whom 
reading is a refuge from the more stre- 
nuous task of reflection. A reformation 
has taken place with regard to literature 
as wellas religion. With the more ra» 
tional part of mankind, wisdom is no 
longer thought to consist in poring over 
books, any more than counting beads is 
now regarded as devotion. 


Our next extract, mesdames, is for 
the immediate self-government of 
such among you as admire a neat 
arrangement of full and empty phials 
on your mantle-pieces and toilettes. 


To reprobate the use of strong liquors 
altogether may be considered as a kind 
of prudery in temperance ; as carrying this 
virtne to an unnecessary and even pre- 
posterous extent. But prudery, it should 
be recollected, consists not so much in the 
excess of a virtue as in the affectation ofit. 
‘The real prudes in regimen are those who 
** strain at a gnat and swallow a camel,” 
who would have great scruple perhaps 
in drinking a glass of wine, but who 
would not hesitate every day of their lives 
to ingurgitate, ina pharmace utical shape, 
draughts composed principally of the 
worst and most concentrated spirits, 
Finctures are medicinal drams. The habi- 
tual use of them can be regarded only as a 
more specious and decorons mode of in- 
temperance. In this may be said to von- 
sist the privileged debauchery of many 
a nervous valetudinarian. A female of 
decorum and delicacy may, in this way, 
ruin most effectually her health, without, 
in the slightest degree, impairing her ree 
putation, She may allay the qualms of 
the stemach, without the danger of occa 
sioning any more disag reeable qualms of 
conscience. 

The following condemnation of 
dogmatism, and insinuation of its 
connexion with ignorance, is beauti- 
fully illustrated by the concluding 


simile ;— 
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The unwarrantable boldness and deci- 
sion with which many are apt to speak 
upon a question, which, from an incurable 
deficiency of data, admits of no satisfac- 
tory conclusion, argues a more than 
ordinary imbecility, rather than any su- 
periority of understanding. Genuine 
intrepidity of every species is naturally 
allied to modesty. There is a chaste and 
sober scepticism. When we profess that 
there is no moral evidence so immacu- 
lately clear, as topreclude ail obscuration 
of doubt, we acknowledge merely the 
present imperfection and immaturity of 
our nature, A peremptory positiveness 
of opinion, as well as a rashness of action, 
is natural to the ardour and inexperi- 
ence of youth; but diffidence gradually 
grows upon declining life. Unlimited 
dogmatism, in almost every case, affords 
suspicion of very limited information, 
In the degree in which our actual know- 
ledge advances, we increase likewise our 
acquaintance with its comparative defici- 
ency. As the circle of intellectual light 
expands, it widens proportionably the 
circumference of apparent darkness. 


There is great pathos in this anec- 
dote of Mariborough :— 


To the man of genius, more especially, 
paralysis teaches an edifying lesson of 
humiliation. It is that unjustly envied 
class of men which is most conspicuously 
open to its attacks. A dazzling display 
of intellect menaces its premature extinc- 
tion. Of a life signalized by mental ex- 
ercise and splendour, palsy too frequently 
marks the melancholy conclusion, Mar!- 
borough, in his last years a victim to this 
dreadful malady, observed, to one admir- 
ing his portrait, ‘‘ Yes, that WAs a great 
man :” such a remnant at least of nnder- 
Staading was still preserved as enabled 
him to recollect the brilliancy of his for. 
mer career, 


Our readers may here probably 
recollect the striking conduct of 
Swift, who, oppressed by a nervous 
deafness, seemed always to appre- 
hend the melancholy close of his 
career. We allude to his stopping 
under a tree, whose top was blasted 
by lightning, while its trunk retained 
sap and vitality, and preferring a 
prayer to God that he might never 
resemble it. But possibly even this 
incident is less pathetic than one 
related of the same extraordinary 


Dr. Reid’s Essays on Hypochondriacal Affections. 





map, whey in the state he had so 
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much dreaded ;—namely, that one 
day, visited by apparent recollection 
and consciousness, he attempted to 
speak, and, finding the effort useless, 
burst into tears. These transient 
rays of illumination, like a gleam of 
sunshine in wintery serve but to ex- 
hibit more strikingly the surround- 
ing desolation. Sometimes, however, 
and not unfrequently, the soul, on 
the eve of dissolution, will collect its 
scattered energies with surprising 
correctness. An instance is related 
of the chevalier Grillon, the brave 
and intrepid captain and friend of 
Henry LV. of France. This cele. 
brated warrior living to a very ad 
vanced age, the latter part of his life 
was marked by a general failure of 
his powers, mental and corporeal; 
yet a few hours before his death, 
observing his nephew weeping over 
him, the dying soldier exclaimed, as 
if by inspiration, ‘‘ Why, my friend, 
do you weep? what rational cause 
can there be for grief when we 
have outlived the power of bein 
useful or agreeable? Life cannot be 
desirable to a man who is a burther 
to himself, and a melancholy incum- 
brance to others.”—-Dr. Reid, we 
see, considers paralysis as a very 
usual termination of the career of 
genius: thus it is 

To each his sufferings, all are men 
Condemn’d alike to groan ; 

but, when towering intellect is pros- 
trated, the affliction is rendered 
more striking by the contrast. 

We conclude by once more re- 
commending these essays to general 
perusal, as abounding with necessary 
information, conveyed with consi- 
derable elegance, adorned with pleas- 
ing illustration, and correctly bear- 
ing out the motto selected by the 
author from Sir Wm. ‘Temple— 

“« [ have chosen those subjects of these 
Essays, wherein I take human life to be’ 
most concerned, which are of most com. 


mon use, or most necessary knowledge ; 
and wherein, though I may aot be able 
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to inform men more than they know, I 
may perhaps give them oceasion to con- 
vider more than they do.” 


ee ee 


BERTRAM: a Poetical Tale, in four 
Cantos; by Sir Egerton Brydges, bart. 
K.J.M.P. 


Tuis is a second edition of the 
above poem; but, as the first was 
printed at the author’s private press 
for partial distribution, it may be 
considered new to the general reader. 
After a most characteristic preface, 
of which more anon, the argument 
is thus stated :— 


Themelancholy appearance and moody 
humours of Bertram, a young man, whose 
gifts of nature, rank, and fortune, seemed 
calculated to afford every chance of 
worldly happiness, haying raised the cu- 
riosity and excited the enquiries of one 
imto whose company he had been thrown, 
the poet undertakes to answer the en- 
geree by a relatiou of Bertram’s life, 

own to the period of the fatal catas- 
trophe which embittered the remainder 
ef his days with inconsolable grief and 
regret. In the character chosen to be 
the object of this calamity, the author has 
endeavoured to shew the conflict be- 
tween a firm friendship and the most 
idolatrous love, wnder the control of a 
native and inherited honour and genero- 
sity, in a mind of the most romantic cast 
illumined by a fervid imagination and 
trembling with the most lively sensibi- 
lity. This gives occasion to fill up the 
intervals of the few and simple incidents 
which belong to the unhappy story, with 
some of those descriptions and sentiments 
which are most suited to the poet’s intel- 
lectual pursuits and pleasures. 


That the incidents related are few 
is strictly true, but that they are 
simple is not quite so apparent; at 
Jeast, the simplicity is not of the 
kind so cried: up by Mr. Wordsworth 
as the purest aliment of poetry. On 
the contrary, it is almost impossible 
to account in this poem either for 
situation or conduct, both of which 
outrageall manner of probability. The 
origin of Bertram’s ‘* melancholy ap- 
pearance and. moody humours” is as 
follows:— Having sought in the army 
- an asylum from the consequences of 
youthful and high-born extravagance, 
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he forms there an intimate friendship 
with another noble-minded, but 
more temperate, personage, of the 
name of Norville. In a subsequent 
battle Bertram is wounded and made 
prisoner, and the grieved Norville 
returns home, and gets married to a 
lovely dame, to whom he had been 
long betrothed, named Lucasta, who: 
accompanies him to the wars in the 
ensuing campaign. In the mean 
time, against all the laws of war, and 
why we know not, Bertram is most 
barbarously confined in a dungeon, 
but finds his imprisonment alleviated 
by (that novel incident) the love of 
the gaoler’s daughter. On Norville’s 
return to the scenes of war, he en- 
deavours to ascertain the fate of his 
lost friend in vain; but, having 
heard strange tales of a certain cap- 
tive called Fitzjohn, he is led to 
suspect that it is Bertram, and sends 
his Lucasta, disguised, into the ene- 
my’s country to ascertain the fact. 
Lucasta, it is hardly said how, discos 
vers the person of Bertram, and, by 
the simplicity of the gaoler’s daugh- 
ter, is introduced to the impatient 
captive, who, after an interview or 
two, escapes with her, leaving the 
gaoler’s daughter to her fate. The 
fugitive pair, overtaken by might and 
two storms, suffer infinite distress, 
until they finally shelter themselves 
in a cottage, where, on a “ rude 
seat,” the exhausted dame falls fast 
asleep before a ‘ blazing fire.” 
Bertram, who by this time is ‘ an 
age in love,” overcome by opportu- 
nity, and the intensity either of ad- 
miration or the fire, catches the fair 
hand of the lovely sleeper, and, as 
ill-luck would have il, imprints on it 
a fervent kiss just as poor Norville, 
in search of his wife, peeps in at the 
window. The catastrophe is in 
“ King Cambyses’ vein:” the husband 
bursts in with bis drawn sword— 
Lucasta throws herself between him 
and Bertram, and receives a deadly 


thrust, like Glumdalca; Norville 
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then kills himself, and poor Bertram 
is left to bury the dead, and exist in 
gloomy: majesty and unutterable re- 
morse. 

The vague manner in which the 
above simple incidents, which oc- 
curred to Sir Egerton on a wet day 
in August 1814, are detailed is in- 
describable. The four persons of 
the tale-—videlicet, Bertram, Nor- 
ville, Lucasta, and Gaoler’s Daugh- 
ter, resemble the half-distinct ghosts 
of Ossian, discovering, as through a 
cloud, something of the form and 
features of humanity, but fading 
away from examination like a mist. 
There is no speculaticu in, and cer- 
tainly not on, these shadowy gene- 
ralities, which, deprived of all cos- 
tume, locality, or individuality, 
merely exhibit a few associations or 
conceptions, which the author has 
either wanted skill or genius to form 
into character, and clothe with pal- 
pable flesh and blood. Sir Egerton 
Brydges, in his preface, professes 
rather to imitate the versification 
and flow of narrative in Dryden’s 
versions of Chaucer and Boccacio, 
than the, poetical fashions of the 
day; but we cannot help thinking 
the ‘mystic heroes of Lord Byron 
have been thought of in the tale of 
his, as well as the drama of another, 
Bertram. Bat, if so, here is the 
difference :—Lord Byron surrounds 
his dark personages with actual 
scenery and circumstance, which go 
far to remedy our ignorance of their 
birth, parentage, and education: to 
this the poet of Lee Priory seems in- 
adequate; Bertram is called a Briton 
indeed, but there is nothing in the 
whole poem to make him of one 
country, where feudal customs have 
prevailed, more than another, or any 
marking of the scene of his captivity 
by the least trait of particular de- 
scription. 

-Is ‘* Bertram,” then, wholly with- 
out merit ?—Bvy no means ; there is 
how and then some pleasing versifi- 
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cation and gentle painting. of n@ 
mean description. We: quote, for 
instance, two stanzas, describing the. 
different manners of Norville and 
Bertram, inrespect to la belle passion. 


There seem’d o’er Norville’s bosom to 
preside 

Some ruling subject, which he strove to 
hide: 

Some fond and pensive thoughts he fed 
apart 

Within the inmost foldings of his heart. 

If Love it was, that o’er that gentle. 
breast 

Had such an undivided reign possest, 

If in the temple of that tender mind 

Some fair maid’s form for worship was 
enshrin’d, 

Not e’en to Bertram was the secret 
sigh’d ; 

He only guess’d that Norville deified 

Some abstract form of female loveliness; 

And in his own creation plac’d his bliss. 


Far other was the cast of Bertram’s 
frame ; 

His feelings and his soul were all of flame; 

He lov’d to paint in every vivid hue 

The lovely maiden that his fancy drew; 

And boast, like Cowley, of the numerous 
charms 

That fill’d his breast alternate with 
alarms, 

Inhim the soften’d voice, the piercing eye, 

The form of graceful stréngth, the casual 
sigh 

The tender F air-one could in vain defy. 


Whatever may be the objection of 
Sir Egerton Brydges to popular mo- 
dels in some respects, he has his full 
share of that plaintive and harmless 
egotism, which is the fashion of more 
than one bard of the present day. 
The first instance of this appears in 
the dedication of this poem—to 
whom? 

To Her, whose benignant light has 
guided him through darkness, sorrow, 
detraction, and neglect: to THR Muse, 
whom he has never ceased to worship 
from boyhood to the present hour, thia 
imperfec t poem is humbly and gratefully 
dedicated, by the Author.—Lee Priory, 
December 23, 1815. 

We recollect a very able phys 
cian, a few years since, extorting a 
smile from certain acid northern 


| critics, for dating a dedication to 


Friendship from Great Russel-street, 
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Bloomsbury—a billet to a Muse, 
from Lee Priory, is provocative of 
something in the same way: but 
these are little points, with which 
Friendship and the Muse alone have 
todo. The preface to ‘ Bertram,” 
with similar quaintness, expresses 
the regret of its author for having 
neglected his said Muse too much, 
in the way of application, since he 
published certain sonnets at the age 
of twenty-three: but Sir Egerton 
comforts himself, and we admire the 
honest vanity of the passage. 


At the age of fifty-three, it is perilous 
to rely ona first attempt at a long pcet- 
ical composition, written with the free- 
dom which results from long abandon- 
ment of the expectation of popular 
applause. Although there may be an 
excess of toil which destroys the charm 
of natural eloquence, it is certain that 
for a due stretch of the faculties there is 
wanting a strong incitement. The tem- 
perament in which a poet lives is exhaust- 
ing; and it requires the warmest flatte- 
ries of hope to keep him from falling into 
frequent languors. Even where copi- 
ousness or vigour of thought, and richness 
of ornament, are at the poet’s call, it may 
demand more care and pains to clothe 
them in language, and work them into 
verse, than a feeble stimulus can put in- 
to motion. When no reward is expected, 
an author ceases to write at the very mo- 
ment when the employment ceases to 
give pleasure. I am much afraid, there- 
fore, that I have shrunk from many op- 
portunities of pursuing the natural ex- 
cursions of fancy, or developing those 
emotions of the heart which would best 
connect themselves with the incidents 
that I have undertaken to describe. 
Ease of composition, and the spontaneous 
flow of a wounded mind indulging casual 
day-dreams, was all to which I aspired. 
But there is an animation and a glow, 
which will not forsake him, in whom 
Nature has implanted the spirit of the 
Muse; and to him, to whom Nature has 
denied that spirit, neither labour nor art 
will avail. It is an indefinable sort of 
fire and tone, which, analyse or combine 
as we will, characterises the real bard ; 
and renders the utmost exertions of the 
most powerful and most cultivated ta- 
lents, withont it, vain. If the gifted 
being throws his hurried band across the 
lyre, still, however imperfect the notes, 
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Were we to admit that art, and study, 
and mechanism, construct the best poe~ 
try, how could we account for the 
inimitable charms of “ the native wood- 
notes wild” of Shakspeare ? 


We conclude with the following 
brief but eloquent defence of poetry 
against those heretics who stigmatise 
attachment to it as trifling, and who 
care as little for framing “an English 
ditty lovely well” as Harry Percy 
himself, 


The character of genuine poetry is that 
of an art at once the most elevating and 
the most instructive ; of an art, which at 
the same moment lays open the noblest 
emotions of the bosom, and the most 
sublime conceptions of the understand- 
ing ; which embodies the ideal part of 
our nature, and arrays the spiritual world 
in broad light before us: which illustrates 
that mysterious union of matter and 
mind, of corporeal imagery with intel- 
lectual sentiment, which forms all the 
glory, and only high enjoyment, of hu- 
man existence. 


ee ee 


ILDERIM : a Syrian Tale, in four Cantos, 
8vo. pp. 68. 


THR. above poem is preceded by a 
brief advertisement.— 


The following poem forms part of a 
work, the plan of which was first con- 
ceived, and partly executed, in the 
countries which it attempts to describe ; 
during the course of a journey, which 
was performed in the years 1810—11. 


We had read very little of this 
pleasing production before we disco- 
vered the effect of the simple fact 
above specified, in the vivid locality 
of the description and scenery. It 
opens with the following beautiful 
sketch of the garden of the Pacha of 
Balbec: 


The pale beam, stealing thro’ the matted 
trees, 
Kist Balbec’s walls and stern Abdal- 
lagh’s tower ; 
Cool thro’ Abdallagh’s garden stream'd 
the breeze, 
Wak’ning each folded leaf and sleeping 
flower: 
Bright was the scene, and calm the sooth- 
ing hour: 





they breathe genuine music, and catch 
at once the ear of taste and sensibility, 





Heav’n still its blessings shed on eartle 
beneath, 
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on earth 


Tn silent dews that gemm’d the verdant 
bower ; 
Earth pour'd her thanks in sweets from 
ev'ry wreath, 
Freshness was in the air, and life inevery 
breath. 


There, in that garden, eastern art dis- 
play’d 
All — enchants beneath the burning 
sky ; 

All that belongs to coolness or to shade ; 
Hues that enliven, or relieve the eye 
Dazzled with light ; rich odours that 

supply 

The native sweets that loaded zephyrs 

bear ; 
Sounds that refresh with cooling me- 
lody. 

Yet, matchless Nature, in that scene so 

fair, 

Thine were the choicest gifts, 

arrang’d them there. 


The ruler’s palace on the north arose : 
Long pointed arches, (for, to Arab lore 
Its splendors imitative Europe owes,) 
There, with high-gadding jasmine man- 
tled o’er 
Shadow’d the halls, 
skreen before: 
Whilst, at the western end, an arch’d 


and stretch’d a 


alcove 
(With roof of fretted gold and varied 

floor) 
Invited: thence the wandering eye 


might rove 
O’er all the glittering scene—the build- 
ings and the grove. 


Fronting that arch a marble pavement 
spread 
Its snowy surface, border'd on each 
side 
With streams, 
bed : 


A fountain in the midst; the spiral ; 


tide, 


tho’ art 


that waterd an enamell’d | 
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Aloft, each many-colour’d gem belyed; | 


And, falling, wakeu’d 
sonnd. 
The rest w as verdure, 


and wide; 


music’s liquid 


merce | first is the soft and gentle protector 


Groves that o’erarch’d, or scatter’d sweets | 


around ; 


4 , a tj] “. 9A oO air 1eL? } ° i 3 ° 
aie that enrich’d the air, or deck’d | turns with gratitude and affection, 


-althongh a 
oe well as uncle. 


ie painted gronnd, 


The branching walnut, prodigal of creen, 


the treason ¢ 


| 


: 


The feather’d palm, the cypress di irk 

and old, 
Tower'd on high, with myrtle woods he- 

tween ; 

Or bowers of citron, that at once un- | 
fold 

Their flowers of silver and their fruit 
of gold: 
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Aloft its giant leaf banana spread, 
Waving in air, like Mecca’s flag un- 
rolPd, 
Or purple clusters woo’d from overhead, 
Or yellow cassia bloom’d, and heav’niy 
incense shed. 


This garden is tenanted by two 
eastern be: uties, thus pleasingly con- 
trasted :— 

Nor were there wanting, 
heav’n, 

Fair houri forms; for thro’ the leafy 

shade 
Two peerless maids, 
forgiven, 

Promis’d in 

stray’d ; 

The one, all gladness, radiant, bright 

array’d, 
Rivall'd the opening rose, the garden’s 
queen ; 

Splendid of hue, and gorgeously dis- 

play’d: 
The other, lovely, but of pensive mien, 
More like the lily show’d, of beauty more 
serene, 


to complete the 


like those to meg 


Koran verse, together 


The last appear’d to have convers’d with 
grief ; 
For, as the bright-ey’d maiden frolick’d. 
by, 
Plucking the dewy bud or scented leaf, 
The other traced her path with thought- 
ful eye, 
But often stopt, and mus’d, and seem’d. 
to sigh. 
The garb she wore implied an humble 
state, 
But modest charms and native dignity 
Burst thro’ that envious veil, accusing 
Fate, 
That overlooks the 
th’ aspiring grea 


i and makes 

Azza is the daughter of the reign- 
ing pacha; Elmira, the niece of the 
preceding one, whom, in Turkish 
style, he has deposed and slain. 'The 


of the latter from her father’s stern- 
ness; a kindness which Elmyra re- 


prey to grief for a lover 
I proud pacha 

though successful in 
against a late chief, is 
much an noyed by a pow sine band 
der called 


rdallagh, 


' 
sf robbers, headed | Dy alec 


( 

Liderim (the lightnin ®), ‘fin his 

lerceness and rap idity Aga inst this 
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enemy he concerts an expedition, 
which is so far successful, by the 
treachery of one of Ilderim’s band, 
that much slaughter ensues, and 
Mirza, the faithful friend of Iderim, 
is captured. The very next night, 
however, to the unspeakable horror 
of the pacha, his daughter, Azza, 
mysteriously disappears from the 
haram, and he is informed in a few 
hours afterwards that she is in the 
power of Iiderim, who, it seems, 
knew of a secret avenue into the 
palace, and stole away the lady to 
exchange her for his friend. The 
pacha, foaming with rage, is obliged 
to agree to the ternis, and Azza re- 
turns, and, describing Hderim to 
Elmyra, she recognizes in the picture 
of the gallant robber her supposed 
dead lover and cousin, Caled, the 
now rightful chief of Raibec. What 
follows may be comprised in a few 
words. —liderim, or Caled, obtains 
the assistance and alliance of the 
warlike Druses of Lebanon, Balbec 
is surprised, the pacha slain, and 
Elmira restored to the lover, who, 
jn a similar delusion with bovectl, 
had supposed her to be no more. 
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nion. The sunset of Libanus is not 
that of Athens, but it is attractive— 


The plain was lost in shade—a moment 
yet, 
Oh Libanus! on steeps of giant size, 
The sun delay’d—a moment, ere lie set, 
Crimson’d the snow-clad heights, and 
ting’d the skies 
With streaks of roseate light and purple. 


dyes, 
(Such tints as western eyes in vain de- 
sire,) 
Then plung’d and disappear’d—at once 
arise 
Heav’n’s myriad lamps, and gem the 


vault with fire, 
So bright, that scarcely mourn’d the 
heams of day retire. 


Night in the same climate— 


Oh! this is not a western poet’s dream, 
Whose fancy toils, that night may have 
a charm; 
His land ne’er show’d a subject for his 
theme. 
hose only climes that suns of splen- 
dour warm, 
Secure from icy blight, and storm’s 
alarm ; 
Where not a star but sheds peculiar light, 
And dews descend, nor bring the shep- 
herd harm ; 
nature freshens 
beam’s sight, 
These only climes behold the loveliness 
of night. 


Where in the moon- 





Here the poem ends, somewhat 
abruptly, bat with so much of ap- | 
parent completion as to leave us in 
doubt whether, in conformity to the | 
advertisement, it is to be resumed 
or not. 

“ Hiderim,” like many other recent 
productions, is evidently a spark 
from the fire of Byron, but wants 
the soul-breathing energy of that 
gifted genius in the delineation of 
marked character. The tierce Ab- 
dallagh, and the fiercer Ilderim, are 
of the general contour of Turkish 
tyranny and virtne; that is to say, 
another version of Barbarossa and 
Selim. The purely descriptive powers 
of this author are more lis own, 
and, as our previous extract will 
prove, are ofa superior order. We 
will venture to quote another pas- 
sage or two in support of this opi- 


Azza, in a brief interview, be- 
comes in love with the heroic friend 
| of Ilderim: her inerease of sympa- 
i thy, in consequence, for the “blight- 
ed love” of Elmira is ihus prettily 
expressed :— 


There was a feeling now in Azza’s breast 
She wish’d to hide within its inmost 
cell; 
A tender, doubtful image, nnexprest, 
Viiat cheek'd her words, and taught 
her mind to dweil, 
(Vor all must cuffer first to pity well,) 
Absorb’d, on lone Elmyra’s blighted love; 
Such force , when first the sad confes- 
sion fell, 
Compassion had not, Azza’s heart to move, 
As now, when only bliss she might be 
deem’d to prove. 


The following is also a beautiful 
sketch for a picture ; subject, Azza 
and Elmyra, on the breaking into 
the haram by Iiderim’s revengefw 
band.— 
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¥ On-—or too late,”—from hapless Azza’s 
bower 

Arose the piercing clamour of distress— 
Assembled there, but in no festive hour, 

Throng'd all the harem’s pride and 

loveliness— 

Victims forewarn'd, that round their 

mistress press :— 
Calm in despair the sister maids were 
seen, 

Doom’d like the others, but bewilder’d 

less— 

In prayer they knelt—-with pale but con- 
stant mien, 

Majestic in their woe, and in their fears 
serene. 

The character of ‘‘ Ilderim,” as a 
poem, may be gathered with preci- 
sion from these extracts: it is a 
production which indicates the re- 
finement and taste of the author, 
without exhibiting the profounder 
energies which mark great or origi- 
nal genius. We like, however, to 
witness such fruits of observation in 
polite travellers, and behold the 
sprinkling of flowers of this mild hue 
and fragrance on the bosom of po- 
lished society with gratitude and 
pleasure. 

mean 


A GARLAND FoR THE GRAVE OF RicH- 
ARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By Chas. 
Phillips, esq. barrister-at-law, 

Tuts garland is introduced by the 
following burst of true Hibernian 
eloquence, which, if studiously in- 
tended to shock ail heart-felt homage 
to the genius of Sheridan, is hikely 
very eminently to succeed :-— 

The death of Mr. Sheridan has natu- 
rally enough excited no ordinary interest 
in the country which he had selected as 
the sphere of his action. Few men per- 
haps can ever excite so much, and the 
reason is obvious; there are very few 
gifted with such a raricty of powers, and 
of course capable of creating srch varied 
and universal enjoyment. In some indi- 
vidual talent he might liave been exceiled 
by many, but who ever possessed so 


transcendant a combination ! Wha: 
scene did not his life ilinmitie! What 
circle has not his loss eclipsed! Another 


Burke may chain the senate—another 
Shakspeare crowd the theatre—another 


A Garland for the Grave of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
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Moore enchant the fancy, or another 
Hampden vindicate the land; but where 
shall we behold their bright varieties 
again combined, concentrating, as it 
were, their several lights in one refulgent 
orb, that left no cloud untinged—-no 
charm uncreated! Far am I from the 
vanitv of conveying that the simple 
wreath which I have woven to his me- 
mory can do any justice, either to his 
merits, or even to my own feelings :—it 
is the offering rather of affection than of 
justice; culled from the wild mountains 
of the unhappy island which seemed to 
give him at once beth his birth and his 
character. Whois there that has studied 
Sheridan without recognising the human 
epitome of Ireland! Who is there that 
has not traced the same strange and pe- 
culiar characteristics !—the careless mag- 
nificence—the burning passion—the en- 
chanting eloguence—the ready wit—the 
generous devotion—the prompt and 
thoughtless prodigality of self, that fling 
their alternate shade and sunshine over 
the uncultured loveliness of her land- 
scape. Alas! too strikingly has the re- 
semblance closed, and, to the indelible 
disgrace of those who have deserted both 
the noble heart that offered all its trea- 
sures at the shrine of friendship, has been 
suffered to perish in unpitied penury. 
But this is a subject from which [ must 
pass away :—I cannot write on it with- 
out danger, for, thank God, I cannot 
think on it without indignation, 


Now, in our opinion, nothing is 
better calculated to degrade the ge- 
nuine merit of Mr. Sheridan, than 
this monstrous hyperbole and accu- 
mulation of attributes, some of which 
formed no part of his mental cha- 
racter. Careless magnificeuce and 
burning passion, for instance, were 
not his, nor was he guite a Shak- 
speare. The enchanting eloquence, 
the veady wit, and, in a public 
seuise, suizeihing perhaps of the ge- 
nerous devolion, were doubtless his 
own, That part of the human epi- 
dome of lreland, too, intitled the 
thoughtless prodigality of sedf, will 
uot be disputed, if by this prodi- 
gality be meant a disregard to the 
seli-interest of prudeuce; but, if 
uuder this equivocal phrase lurk a 





Curran fascinate the board—-another | 


half-complimeat on a gross and 
glaring detect, it must not pass, It 
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is no paradox to observe of the 
reckless slaves of impulse, that they 
are at once the greatest enemies of 
self and the most selfish of man- 
kind, Mr. Shevidan’s public conduct 
redeems him from this herd in a 
most essential particular; but his 
known failings are not to be mas- 
queraded into virtues, out of com- 
pliment to wneultured loveliness, 
either of intellect or landscape. 
With a sincere and wnfeigned ad- 
miration of the undeniable claims of 
Ireland to fervid and exalted genius, 
we must candidly confess our grow- 
ing disgust at the fulsome adulation 
with which it is eternally lauded by 
themselves. A discharge from Mount 
Etna is but a faint type of the shower 
of trope and figure, flame and smoke, 
to which we are subjected whenever 
one eloquent Hibernian takes it into 
his head to praise another. It is 


amusing to observe how extremes 
meet—the Caledonian dry and cau- 
Stic insinuation of the mental supe- 


riority of the north of Tweed is 
the very reverse of these impetu- 
ous eruptions, and yet aims at 
precisely the same thing. England 
has become lately all north and 
west— bloodless except by infusion 
from Scotland and freland—a sap- 
less trunk, vegetating only through 
two providential groaftings. This is 
carrying the matter too far: we 
might be allowed to club our little 
wit with some acknowledgment of 
its existence; for, though the pre- 
sent state of that part of the united 
kingdom called Engiand, with or 
without Berwick-upon-iweed,  af- 
fords no évidence of the fact, we 
cannot allow that our fountain of 
pretension is quite dried up, what- 
ever the modesi fire of Irish ora- 
tory, or the ingenuous ice of 
Scottish logic, may infer to the con- 
trary. 

The Garland of Mr. Phillips opens 
in something of the pretty artificial- 
flower way, as follows:— 
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No—shed not a tear npon Sheridan's 
tomb, 
The moment for sorrow is 0’er ; 
Pale Poverty’s cloud, or Ingratitude’s 
gloom, 
Can darken that spirit no more! 
He is gone to the angels that lent him 
their lyre, 
He is gone to the world whence he bor- 
row’d his fire, 
And the brightest and best of the hea- 
venly choir 
The welcome of Paradise pour. 


The lines which follow this open- 
ing are by far the best of the whole 
poem, because really descriptive of 
the character eulogised. The glow 
of mind in this passage, chastened 
by discrimination and fact, is really 
sunshine. 


But over that tomb let proud triumph 
arise, 

And peal the high anthem of joy to the 
skies ; 

For, he lived mid corruption, yet cloud- 
less his name, 

For, he died without wealth—save the 
wealth of his fame— 

With the gem of his genius he brightened 
the throne, 

But heid the rich brilliant of honour his 
own. 

The tongue of the senate—the life of the 
board— 

Now revelry lauded, now wisdom adored, 

Till Sense bowed abashed to the bondage 
of soul, 

And Reason drank pearls dissolved in the 
bowl! 

Oh! who shall describe him!—the wit 
and ihe sage— 

The heart of the people—the glass of the 
stage, 

The dramatist—orator—bard of the age$ 

Oh! who can depict the diversified ray 

That illumines the diamond and heralds 
the day ; ; 

That flings its bright veil o’er the blushes 
of Even, 

And blends in the rainbow the riches of 
heaven ! 

Such alone may describe all his beauties 
combined, 

That fire of his fancy—that blossom of 
mind, 

That union of talents,’ so rare, so re- 
fined, 

That Echo grew mute at the spell of his 
torgue, 

That Envy, enchanted, applauded his 
song, 
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That Ignorance worshipped the path 
which he trod, 


And Heraldry owned the high patent of 
God. 


We omit some succeeding verses 
of millinery prettiness, to get at the 
allusions to the distinguishing powers 
of Sheridan ;—and first the drama. 


Where shall the orphan Drama find 
The breathing of that vernal mind— 
The morning of that eye— 
Beneath whose glance of living light, 
A new creation bland and bright 
Enchained the ear and charmed the 
sight; 
Whose streams of liquid diamond rolled 
Their orient rill o’er sands of gold! 
Whilst Time, amid the laughing hours, 
Cover’d his wing with Fancy’s flowers, 
Blessing the bondage of her bowers, 
The speli of Mirth and Minstrelsy. 

We have a great objection to li- 
quid diamond rolling over sands of 
gold: it reminds us move of the top 
of a twelfth-cake than of the comic 
felicity of Sheridan. The succeed- 
ing figure, of Time under the bond- 
age of Fancy, is bland and pleasing. 

His celebrated speech against 
Hastings is thus alluded to, not, we 
think, very happily.— 

Did all forget: that day of fame, 

When England’s beauty, power, and 
pride, 

With mingled awe and rapture hung 

On the rich magic of his tongue ; 

Whilst India, in her heart’s-blood dyed, 

Brandish’d her fetters at his side! 

And half forgot an empire’s shame 

In wonder at his words of flame. 

The conduct of Mr. Sheridan 
during the mutiny at the Nore is 
more forcibly pictured.— 

Did all forget that frightful storm 

When furious Gallia’s anarch form 
Stalked wildly o’er the wave, 

Till Ocean’s pure imperial gem 

Hung quivering in the diadem; 

How, cvery seltish feeling lost, 

Leaving the friends he loved the most, 

He waved (himself an angel host) 

His Abdiel arm to save! 

The gem * hanging quivering” 1S 
a species of conceit, but it is of that 
kind in which fancy, with due per- 
mission from taste, sometimes highly 
delighteth, 
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The next strophe, or burst, al- 
ludes to the imputed neglect of 
royalty; we can only afford the con- 
clusion.— 

Did'st thon forget the hallowed tone 
That lent thee wisdom, not thine own— 
The counsel sage—the soul of fire, 

That beamed away each dim desire, 

And gave thy darkness, day ! 

And could’st thou, at his awful end, 
Forget thine own—thine “ early friend !"* 

Our limits will admit but of one 
more quotation, which speaks of the 
only consolation which attended the 
death-bed of a man so eminent as 
Sheridan. — 

Yet, wounded spirit,—not unwept, oz 
thee 

Shower’d the sharp arrows of adversity. 

E’en in its darkest hour ’twas thine te 
prove 

The rare consistency of woman’s love. 

Oh Love, how rare! that, shunning for+ 
tune’s day, 

Reserves for sorrow’s night its lunar ray # 

Nor did the kindred bard, to “ memory” 
dear, 

Refuse the precious balm of friendship’s 
tear. 

Celestial tear! to angel guardians given, 

Gemm’d in its fali, and carried back to 
heaven. 

The foregoing passage refers to 
the unceasing attention of Mrs. She- 
ridan, and the persevering friendship 
of Mr. Rogers, the elegant author 
of the “ Pleasures of Memory’”—we 
believe—to whom this effusion is 
dedicated. Woman, in the fulfil- 
ment of the mild duties of consola- 
tion aud support in the langour of 
sickness or decay, we agree with Mr. 
Phillips, usually displays a fine con- 
sistency. No man, in his casual 
observation of the recesses of private 
life, can have avoided witnessing this 
undeniable trait; tew exist who can- 
not call to mind some placid and 
patient female figure hanging over 
the couch of disease, of sorrow, or 
of hopelessness, entitling berself to 
the palm of eek but heroic en- 
durance.* Wit aud satire sparkle 





* See notes to Selected Poetry, inthe 
present number, 
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in vain against this meed, which can 
be effected neither by the lightning 
of the one or the corrosion of the 
other. 

To return to the Garland—we 
think very lightly of it upon the 
whole; as indeed we do of. all 
Mr. Phillips’s late flights, prose or 
poetical. Genius he certainly pos- 
sesses, but so entirely uncontrolled 
by reason or taste, it at one time 
renders us giddy, at anothier, sick. 
Time, which consumes all things, we 
hope will make free with a portion 
of the smoke and ashes of Mr. Phil- 
lips—his flame, in that case, will 
certainly ascend the brighter. We 
have a great mind to prescribe for 
him:—yes, we will; and, as the 
prescription is upon the theory of a 
countryman of his own, a certain Dr. 
Swift, he will probably attend to it. 
Let him, then, forthwith proceed to 
Mr. Cobbett, and request that gen- 
tleman to join him in having their 
respective occiputs sawed off, in 
order to communicate a portion of 
their separate brains to each other, 
as directed by Gulliver. By this 
means, the oaken politician would 
cease to abuse Shakspeare and Mil- 
ton; and Mr. Phillips would benefit | 





by a necessary portion of masculine 

ballast, of a nature to pin him tothe 

earth, and prevent him, by a light- 
ness beyond that of the atmospheric 
air, from flying away with the wits 
of the ladies to the mvon,—which 
planet Ariosto describes to be the 
general receiver of all stolen goods 
of that description. 

_—— 

A Companion TO THE BALtL-Room: 
containing a choice Collection of the 
most original and admired Country 
Dances, Reel, Hornpipe, and Waltz 
Tunes, with a variety of appropriate 
Figures; the Etiquette, and a Dis- 
sertation on the State, of the Ball- 
Room. By Thomas Wilson, dancing- 
master, from the King’s Theatre, Opera 
House. i2mo. pp. 252. 


Weare of Mr. Harcourt’s opinion, 





in the tale of “ Envy and Emula-! 
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tion” in this miscellany, that, when- 
ever accomplishment is aimed at, it 
should be studied with attention and 
acquired with precision. Without, 
therefore, sympathising very pro- 
foundly with Mr. Wilson on the 
slovenly negligence which occasion- 
ally disgraces ball-rooms, we can 
feel so much of his very natural 
professional concern as to admit that 
what is to be done at all should be 
well done. System, also, is more 


necessary in the acquirement of pure 


accomplishment, than in that which 
involves more or less of mental ap- 
plication, because there is nothing 
but this early and regular gradation 
to hang it on the mind. In the ar- 
ticle of dancing, too, which includes 
the attainment of graceful activity 
and motion, it is essentially neces- 
sary to begin early and systemati- 
cally, in order to take the assistance 
of nature when she is most plastic 
and flexible, and to get rid of a 
study which is unseasonable at any 
other time. When the youth of both 
sexes are taught to dance with ease 
and precision, and are made ac- 
quainted with the conventional eti- 
quette of the ball-room at the proper 
period, they may dismiss all anxiety 
on that score for ever aiter; just as 
Lord Chesterfield advises a_ fine 
gentleman to be particular in dress- 
ing himself, and then to forget that 
he is well dressed.—The principles 
are their own, and the slight varia. 
tions of mode produce no manner of 
perplexity. 

In perusing the dissertation of Mr. 
Wilson on the state of the ball-room, 
we were struck with the justice of 
many of his observations on the 
minor miseries of human life which 
there abound. The amusing wit, 
who a few years ago dilated on that 
fruitful subject in a pleasant volume, 
would have caught up no small 
number of hints from the present 
publication. He would have luxu- 
riated in the various ludicrous at- 
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tempts to conceal the want of skill 
in the untutored or neglectful, and 
have chaunted, like Autolycus, on 
the misery of a partner as ‘ dull as 
Erebus” as to music, and as sluggish 
as Lethe in the evolutions of figure; 
to say nothing of tie felicitons state 
of mind which is felt by the couple | 
below who feel the performance of) 
the couple above altogether beyond | 
them. To do away a part of this | 
mass of evil, Mr. Wilson has very | 
ably compiled and written, and) 
written and compiled. The last of | 
his accomplished, but not of his in 
tentional, labours is the work before | 
us, which consists of airs adapted to | 
country dancing, reels, hornpipes, | 
waltzes, &c. with their ages and 
nationality attached te them; and 
a variety of appropriate figures to | 
such tunes as require them, with | 
directions for their correct perform- | 
ance, and remarks thereon; also a 
dissertation ou the present state of 
English ball-rooms, ball-room mu- | 
sicians, and musical publications.” — 


. 
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As far as critics in the autumn, at 
least, of their dancing-days may be 
allowed to decide, Mr. Wilson has 
accomplished his task with skill and 
industry. Every air of merit, En- 
glish, Irish, or Scottish, is adjasted 
to one or more figures, with the 
clearest iustructions lo prevent mis- 
conception. ‘The music is neatly 
executed, and such a book ina ball- 
room must be a great and grave 
authority. We cau recollect the 
time when “ the merry dance we 
dearly loved,” and then such an 


oracle would have been very plea- 


sant both to our Coltlettes and our- 
selves. These days, as we have 
already observed, are nearly over; 
but we think we may venture, from 


| our general knowledge of the subject, 


and acquaintance with the ability of 
the author, to recommend this pub- 
lication to all the votaries of Terp- 
sichore, and those parents and 
guardians who, in the dansomania of 
their children, behold the renewal 
of themselves. . 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF WOMAN, 





HER CONDUCT, CHARACTER, AND ATTAINMENTS, 


—ae 


HE following spirited letter is | styled principal counsellor to the 


from an English lady of quality 
to the minister of aking, who, from 
the tenur of it, we are to presume 
was guilty of most unkingly, or ra- 
ther unmanly, aspersions on her cha- 
racter. The sovereign who rendered 
himself open to this wnerited reproot 
was the King of Denmark, brother 
to Anne, wife of James I., who, ac- 
cording to the fair author, assumed 
a royal licence of language exceed. 
ingly disgraceful. ‘The writer wasa 
Countess of Nottingham in that 
teigu, and it is intermediately ad- 
dressed to Sir Andrew Sinclair, kat. 


King of Denmark. 
“ SIR, 

“JT am very sorry this occasion 
should have been offered me by y* 
kinge your master, w makes me 
troublesome unto you for the pre- 
sent, It is reported unto me b 
men of honour the great wronge that 
y° kinge your master hath done me, 
when I was not by to answere for 





myselfe. For, if | had been present, 
I would have let him knowe how 
much | scorne to receyve that wronge 
at his handes. 1 need not write the 
particulars of it, for the king him- 
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selfe knoweth best. I protest to 
you, sir, I did think as hon’” of the 
kinge your master as | did of any 
one prince, but now I perswade my- 
self there is as much baseness in him 
as can be in any man; for, although 
he be a prince by birth, it seems not 
to me he harbours any princely 
thought in his brest, for, eyther in 
prince er subject, it is the basest 
part y‘can be to wrong any woman 
of honour; and I would the king 
your master should knowe that I 
deserve as little the name he gave 
nie as eyther the mother of himselfe 
or of his children. And, if I come 
to knowe what man hath informed 
our master so vrongfully of me, I 
shall doe my best to putt him from 
doing the like to any other. But if 
it hath come by the tongue of any 
woman, I dare say she would be 
gladd to have companions. And so, 
leaving to trouble you any further, 
I rest your friend, 
« Mar‘. NOTTINGHAM.” 
»Harl. MSS. 787. 

Great spirit and intellect charac- 
terised the women of those days, 
until the profligate reign of Charles 
iJ., when they were less strongly edu- 
eated. There is doubtless too much 
warmth in the epistle of the Coun- 
tess of Nottingham to accord with 
the affected nonchalance of moderii 
gentility; but the provocation was 
gross, and we like to see honest 


nature break through the varnish of 


etiquette on occasions which demand 
indignation. The angry peeress 
takes her station on the moral level 

of the wife and mother of the 
“roval Dane” with emphatic dig- 
nity ; and we must all agree that his 
bosom harbours not princely thoughts 
who lightly slanders woman. It is to 
be hoped the chivalry of his Majesty 
of Denmark was amended by this 
rebuke. 


All the learned in fairy and east- 
ern tales, and the wilder romance, 


2 
vw 





will recollect the very common peu- 
chant of the sovereigns and princes 
therein recorded, for : assembling the 
most beauteous virguis of their re- 
spective dominions, in order to 
choose a wife. Young men from 
eighteen to twenty-four are generally 
struck with the unsophisticated ra- 
lionality of this proceeding, and, 
ideally transforming themselves to 
sultauns and kesars, march, in imea- 
gination, before the rank and file of 
beauty, with a mixture of gallantry 
and majesty it is impossible to de- 
scribe. Such has been our own 
case, and no eloquence is adequate 
to the conveyance of the tenderness, 
combined with dignity, with which 
we have extended our visionary 
sceptre, like King Ahasuerus, to the 
unspeakable she whom we selected 
for our queen and consort. One 
thing was very remarkable in all 
these day-dreams—and we trust Mr. 
Coleridge, when prompted by a se- 

ond vision in a dream to finish 
‘Kubla Khan,” will be enabled to 


explain it ;—we allude to the fact of 


these selected fair ones, whom we 
willed in our mind’s eye to be 
crowned forthwith, all bearing a 
striking resemblance, in form and 
feature, to certain less exalted dam- 
sels of our immediate acquaintance, 
who, by the melting softness of a 
blue eye, the witching sorcery of a 
black on . cr some other inex pressi- 
bie charm, had contrived to engross 
a large share of our sensorium for 
the time being. Many a virgin stu- 
dent ef the like lore, too, has doubt- 
less poudered, with resembling apti- 
tude, on the modest yet killing 
elance with which she has speared 
the heart of scime youthfal sove- 
reign, with radiant eye and unntter- 
able buskin, while fluttering like a 
butterfiy in his parterre of assembied 
sweets, hesitating to decide, until 
thus overwhelmed into preference. 
These little excursions of the fancy 
in youth are sometimes exceeding!y 
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pleasant, and, if the willing spirit 
will come again when required, by 
no means injurious ; but, somehow 
or other, as we grow older, the fas. 
cination wears off, and we begin to 
opine that marriage, with refer- 
ence only to personal attraction, 
has a-very little better chance for 
happiness than a political union with 
a princess, as the vulgars say, “ un- 
sight unseen.” However this may 


be in fairy tales, we have a proof of 


its failure in real life:—Peter the 
Great of Russia chose his first wife 
as like a Prince Lupin as _ possible; 
and, as the story has a moral in it, 
ladies, it is at your service. 

Soon after ascending the throne, 
this singular compound of wisdom 
and bar barity determined to marry, 
and ordered it to be publicly pro- 
claimed throughout his extensive 
dominions, that he would share his 
bed and crown with the most beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and deserving 
woman in his empite. The day 
fixed for the extraordinary election 
was the 19th of July, 1089, when 
such as chose to be candidates were 
directed to assemble in a large sa- 
loon of the palace of Moscow. 
When the day arrived, more than 
three hundred ladies were collected, 
from whom Peter selected Eudoxia 
Feederowna, the daughter of a pri- 
vate gentleman of Novogorod, then 
in the nineteenth year of her age. 
Informed of her good fortune, the 
future empress expressed her grati- 
tude to the czar with a humility and 
good sense that were equalled only 
by her beauty, and the nuptials 
were immediately solemnised with 
the greatest magnificence. 

Hitherto our story has preserved 
the genuine costume ; but now comes 
the unfortunate sequel. In less than 
three years after his marriage, Peter 
became violently smitten with the 
charms of Ann Moenson, the daugh- 
ter of a citizen of Moscow, who 
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moment this illicit attachment was 
discovered by Eudoxia, her jealousy 
and indignation got the better of 
her good sense, and, procuring in- 
formation of the place of meeting, 
she flew, in the rage of neglected 
beauty, to a house in the suburbs, 
which her husband had provided for 
his mistress. Having surprised the 
guilty pair, the unfortunate empress 
was impelled to attack Peter with 
ungovernable virulence, reproaching 
him at once for his hypocrisy, broken 
vows, and want of taste; the object 
of his new passion, though young, 
being coarse and masculie. ‘The 
consequeuce of this ill-advised con- 
duct in the empress was her utter 
ruin, After striving in vain to mo- 
derate her language, the emperor, 
who with difliculty pievented her 
offering personal indignity to her 
rival, seized her rudely in his arms, 
and dragged her out of the room, 
The angry passions once roused in 
the breast of Peter, he was ungo- 
vernably ferocious: instantly calling 
his favourite Lefort, he ordered him 
to convey that mad woman, with a 
party of soldiers, to Saltusky, a so- 
litary monastery in a desolate situ- 
ation, a considerable distance from 
Moscow. In this sombre retire- 
ment, Peter was guilty of the horri- 
ble tyranny of forcing his unhappy 
wite to take the ve:l, and she passed 
the remainder of her unfortunate 
life a close prisoner. ‘The cruelty 
of the meatal savage was even ex- 
tended to her descendants; for the 
unfortunate empress had borne him 
two sons, one of whom was the un- 
fortunate though faulty Alexis, whom 
his father solemnly put to death, 
vindicating the unnatural act to won- 
dering Europe by a manifesto. 

Thus withered the rose of three 
hundred flowers, who, without iegal 
process of any kind, was expelled 
from her family, aud degraded and 
imprisoned for life; while, in less 





easily yielded to her sovereign. ‘The 
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320 Fragments, Anecdotes, and Remains, illustrative of Woman. 


selfe knoweth best. I protest to 
you, sir, I did think as hon?” of the 
kinge your master as I did of any 
one prince, but now I perswade my- 
self there is as much baseness in him 
as can be in any man; for, although 
he be a prince by birth, it seems not 
to me he harbours any princely 
thought in his brest, for, eyther in 
prince er subject, it is the basest 
part y‘can be to wrong any woman 
of honour; and I would the king 
your master should knowe that ] 
deserve as little the name he gave 
mie as eyther the mother of himselfe 
or of his children. And, if I come 
to knowe what man hath informed 
our master so wrongfully of me, I 
shall doe my best to putt him from 
doing the like to any other. But if 
it hath come by the tongue of any 
woman, I dare say she would be 
gladd to have companions. And so, 
leaving to trouble you any further, 
I rest your friend, 
“ Mar‘. NOTTINGHAM.” 
‘“Harl. MSS. 787. 

Great spirit and intellect charac- 
terised the women of those days, 
until the profligate reign of Charles 
IJ., when they were less strongly edu- 
eated. There is doubtless too much 
warmth in the epistle of the Coun- 
tess of Nottingham to accord with 
the affected nonchalance of moderi: 
gentility; but the provocation was 
gross, and we like to see honest 
nature break through the varnish of 
etiquette on occasions which demand 
indignation. The angry peeress 
takes her station on the moral level 
of the wife and mother of the 
‘‘roval Dane” with emphatic dig- 
nity; and we must all agree that his 
bosom harboursnot princely thoughts 
who lightly slanders woman. It is to 
be hoped the chivalry of his Majesty 
of Denmark was amended by this 
rebuke. 

All the learned in fairy and east- 
ern tales, and the wilder romance, 

3 


a a _— 





will recollect the very common pen- 
chant of the sovereigns and princes 
therein recorded, for : assembling the 
most beauteous virguis of their re- 
spective dominions, in order to 
choose a wife, Young men from 
eighteen to twenty-four are generally 
struck with the unsophisticated ra- 
lionality of this proceeding, and, 
ideally transforming themselves to 
sultauns and kesars, march, in ima- 
gination, before the rank and file of 
beauty, with a mixture of gallantry 
and majesty it is impossible to de- 
scribe. Such has been our own 
case, and no eloquence is adequate 
to the conveyance of the tenderness, 
combined with dignity, with which 
we have extended our visionary 
sceptre, like King Ahasuerus, to the 
unspeakable she ‘whom we selected 
for our queen and consort. One 
thing was very remarkable in all 
these day-dreams—and we trust Mr. 
Coleridge, when prompted by a se- 
cond vision in a dream to finish 
“Kubla Khan,” will be enabled to 
explain it ;—we allude to the fact of 
these selected fair ones, whom we 
willed in our mind’s eye to be 
crowned forthwith, all bearing a 
striking resemblance, in form and 
feature, to certain less exalted dam- 
sels of our immediate acquaintance, 
who, by the melting softness of a 
blue eye, the witching sorcery of a 
black one, or some other inexpressi- 
ble charm, had contrived to engross 
a large share of our sensorium for 
the time being. Many a virgin stu- 
dent ef the like lore, too, has doubt- 
less poudered, with resembling apti- 
tude, on the modest yet killing 
elance with which she has speared 
the heart of scime youthfal sove- 
reign, with radiant eye and unnutter- 
able busin, while fluttering like a 
butterfly in his parterre of assembled 
sweets, hesitating to decide, until 
thus overwhelmed into preference. 
These little excursions of the faucy 
in youth are sometimes exceeding!y 
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pleasant, and, if the willing spirit 
will come again when required, by 
no means injurious ; but, somehow 
or other, as we grow older, the fas. 
cination wears off, and we begin to 
opine that marriage, with refer- 
ence only to personal attraction, 
has a-very little better chance for 
happiness than a political union with 
a princess, as the vulgars say, ‘ un- 
sight unseen.” However this may 


be in fairy tales, we have a proof of 


its failure in real life:—Peter the 
Great of Russia chose his first wife 
as like a Prince Lupin as _ possible; 
and, as the story has a moral in it, 
ladies, it is at your service. 

Soon after ascending the throne, 
this singular compound of wisdom 
and barbarity determined to marry, 
and ordered it to be publicly pro- 
claimed throughout his extensive 
dominions, that he would share his 
bed and crown with the most beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and deserving 
woman in his empiie. The day 
fixed for the extraordinary election 
was the 19th of July, 1089, when 
such as chose to be candidates were 
directed to assemble in a large sa- 
loon of the palace of Moscow. 
When the day arrived, more than 
three hundred jadies were collected, 
from whom Peter selected Eudoxia 
Feederowna, the daughter of a pri- 
vate gentleman of Novogorod, then 
in the nineteenth year of her age. 
Informed of her good fortune, tlie 
future empress expressed her grati- 
tude to the czar with a humility and 
good sense that were equalled only 
by her beauty, and the nuptials 
were immediately solemnised with 
the greatest magnificence. 

Hitherto our story has preserved 
the genuine costume ; but now comes 
the unfortunate sequel. In less than 
three years after his marriage, Peter 
became violently smitten with the 
charms of Ann Moenson, the daugh- 
ter of a citizen of Moscow, who 


Peter the Great and Eudowia. 
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moment this illicit attachment was 
discovered by Eudoxia, her jealousy 
and indignation got the better of 
her good sense, and, procuring in- 
formation of the place of meeting, 
she flew, in the rage of neglected 
beauty, to a house in the suburbs, 
which her husband had provided for 
his mistress. Liaving surprised the 
guilty pair, the unfortunate empress 
was impelled to attack Peter with 
ungovernable virulence, reproaching 
him at once for his hypocrisy, broken 
vows, and want of taste; the object 
of his new passion, though young, 
being coarse and masculive. The 
consequence of this ill-advised con- 
duct in the empress was her utter 
ruin. After striving in vain to mo- 
derate her language, the emperor, 
who with difliculty prevented her 
offering personal indignity to her 
rival, seized her rudely in his arms, 
and dragged her out of the room, 
The angry passions once roused in 
the breast of Peter, he was ungo- 
vernably ferocious: instantly calling 
his favourite Lefort, he ordered him 
to conyey that mad woman, with a 
party of soldiers, to Saltusky, a so- 
litary monastery in a desolate situ- 
ation, a considerable distance from 
Moscow. In this sombre retire- 
ment, Peter was guilty of the horri- 
ble tyranny of forcing his unhappy 
wife to take the ve:l, and she passed 
the remainder of her unfortunate 
life a close prisoner. ‘The cruelty 
of the meatal savage was even ex- 
tended to her descendants; for the 
unfortunate empress had borne him 
two sons, one of whom was the un- 
fortunate though faulty Alexis, whom 
his father solemnly put to death, 
vindicating the unnatural act to won- 
dering Europe by a manifesto. 

Thus withered the rose of three 
hundred flowers, who, without iegal 
process of any kind, was expelied 
from her family, aud degraded and 
imprisoned for life; w hile, in less 
than two years, the barbarous czar 





easily yielded to her sovercign. The 
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married the daughter of a Stlavo- 
nian peasant, and the widow of a 
Swedish serjeant—the first Catherine | 
of Russia. 

So much for the practical illustra- 
tion of a fairy tale; and so much, 
ladies, for the great great grandfa- 
ther of the gallant Alexander, with | 
whom you were so delighted a year 
or two ago. He is neither so ro-. 
mantic nor so coarse in his marriages 
as Peter; on the contrary, by alli- 
ances, as in every other way, he is 
diffusing his ascendancy over Europe 
like a coat of oil. But this is a 
trifle to you, fair readers; besides 
there is enough, in all conscience, 
already to make us melancholy, 
without anticipating the contests of 
our posterity with the Don Cos- 
sacks. 


ee -_— — 


In a former number we extracted 
a short specimen of the manuscript 
notes of the traveller Don Raphael, 
on the manners and customs of the 
Arabs of the desert. We select an- 
other brief passage, simply to in- 
troduce an example of a sentiment 
far more powerfu! than law operat- 
ing in favour of woman. We have 
often suspected that chivalry was 
caught from the Arabs, through 
Spain, as we observed in our last quo- 
tation, and these particulars contirm 
us IN Our Opinion. 

“In no part of the world is the 
honour of the sex more religiously 
regarded than amongst tlie wander- 


ing Arabs of the desert: every attack | 


on the virtue of the fair is a heinous 
crime; even to hint the subject is 
no less. The man to whom such a 
étain is attached is abhorred by all, 
is surnamed the Corruptor, the 
Shameless, and the Impure; his fa- 
mily-name even is merged in these 
odious epithets, and he is never 
called otherwise, even to his face. 
Sometimes he is banished the tribe; 








or, if be be suffered to remain, it is 
merely to serve as an example, too 
happy if his guilt brings on no hea- 


{ vier punishiment. 


“So much rigour is frequently 
unjust; but this horror for even 
the appearance of vice shews how 
much the Bedouins detest the vice 
itself. The punishment is terrible: 
a judgment may be formed of the 
severity of the laws on its head, 
by the following well-authenticated 
fact.— 

‘¢ Before Daher-Omar was put in 
possession of St. John d’Acre, a 
young man of the tribe of the Ziadne 
Arabs, of which he was a prince, 
passing one morning by a remote 
fountain, perceived a young girl, 
with her pitcher on her head, coming 
for water, as is the custom in the 
desert. ‘“* What! sister of the Arabs,” 
said he, “ young and beautiful as 
thou art, darest thou come alone, 
and fear not that some ene outrage 
thy virtue in this solitude ?’—The 
young girl retired without making 
any reply; but, on her return to the 
station, she informed Daher of what 
had been said to her by the inconsi- 
derate young man. Daher, whose 
inflexible severity was the egis of 
female honour, condenined the young 
inan to die; saying, that it was a 
temptation to seduction even to hint 
the crime. The decree was instantly 
executed without appeal. 

* Adultery, in particular, is abomi- 
nable in the eyes of the Bedouins. 
It is a sacrilege; it is the most hor- 
rible crime that a person can be 
stained with—a criine for which no 
pardon is ever grarfted.” 

A fine contrast this to an action 


| for damages—a divorce—a second 


marriage, and all the routine of mo- 
dern unlicensed gallantry. These 
children of Ishmael are, after all, 
sad barbariaus.—Ep. 
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PUBLIC EDIFICES. 


No. 


Vill. 


a 


ROYALE COLLEGE or SURGEONS. 


HIS specimen of modern archi- 

tecture is situated on the south 
side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and, 
although some difference of opinion 
exists as to its merit among connois- 
seurs, it is generally admired for its 
correct simplicity. The front is 
adorned with a noble portico of the | 
Tonic order, supported by six plain 
columns; the architraré tells the pur. 
port of the edifice, by the following 
inscription in raised letters, COLLE- 
GIUM REGALE CHIRURGORUM, 
“ Royal College of Surgeons.” In 
the centre of a plain course above 
the entablature, are placed the arnis 
of the College quarterly: first and 
fourth, or, a serpent with the head 
erect, vert; second and third, ar- 
gent, a lion couchant proper: over 
all, on a cross engrailed azure, a 


regal crown between two portcullisses 
im fess, and as many anchors in pale 
gold. Crest, on a wreath a hawk 
regardant, holding in his beak a 


broken arrow, all proper. Sup- 
porters, dexter, the figure of Ma- 
chaon, holding in his right hand an 
arrow, the point downwards and 
broken off; the sinister, the figure 
of Pedalirius, habited, all proper. 
We need not inform the readers of 
the * Tiad” that Machaon and Po- 
dalirius were sons of Esculapius, 
who accompanied the Greeks to the 
siege of Troy. They are thus men- 
tioned by Homer in his catalogue of 
ships— 
Those Podalirius and Machaon guide. 
To these his skill their parent-god im- 
parts, 
Divine professors of the healing arts.— 
Pope’s Tr. 
_ On the eastern side of the build- 
Ing, arranged iu distinct apartments, 
is the Hunterian Museum, purchased 
by Parliament for the use of the 


College: it consists of above 20,000 
anatomical preparations, forming a 
more comprehensive assemblage of 
the curiosities and harmonies of na- 
ture than any other country in Eu- 
rope can supply.—For a correct re- 
presentation of the building, see 
Plate to present number. 
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CHestminster Abbey. 
NO. XX. 


Go, the rich chariot instantly prepare ; 
The queen, my Muse, will take the air: 
Uneuly Fancy with strong Judgment train, 
Put in the nimble-footed Wit, 
Smooth-pac’d Eloquence jom with it, 
Sound Memory with young Invention place; 
Harness all the winged race. 
Cowley. 


NExT to the tomb of Geoffry Chau- 
cer is another monument, cunsisting 
of what should be a pedestal of 
white marble,* adorned with serolls 
and palm branches, with an urn and 
chaplet of laurel. This tribute of 
respect was erected by the last Vil- 
lers, duke of Buckingham, to the 
memory of that virtuous man and 
amiable poet, 
ABRAHAM COWLEY; 

whom the Latin inscription on it 
terms, with some flattery, tle Pin- 
dar, Horace, and Virgil of England, 





* It is impossible to describe the exe- 
crably dirty state of the monuments in 
Westminster Abbey : the beautiful tomb 
of John, duke of Argyle, so honourable 
to the sculptor, is absolutely cevered 
with dust an inch thick. In looking 
round this spot, so venerable for its ree 
collections, it is impossible to avoid in- 
dignation at. so glaring a negiect of 
common decency. The Abbey, inter. 
nally as well as externally, is undergoing 
a species of renewal ; a little cleanliness, 
in the mean time, would be no disgrace 
to the dean and chapter. 
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but whom every body will allow to 
have been a man of excelling pow- 
ers. Possibly, all the retinne he has 
given to his Muse, in our quotation, 
were his own, except strong judg- 
ment, the possession of which we 
cannot allow him. Our fair readers 
of the Lives of the Poets by Johnson 
will recollect his critique on the 
metaphysical poets, introduced in 
the life of Cowley, who may be 
deemed the prince of them. The 
fortunes of Cowley were marked 
with those of his country: a zealous 
royalist, he was intrusted, by Charles 
]., with the transcription of all the 
confidential correspondence between 
that ill-fated monarch and his too 
meddling queen. Exile was the 
consequence; and, when the resto- 
ration brought him back to England, 
he met with the same neglect which 
awaited all those modest and virtuous 
men who adhered to the kingly go- 
vernment from principle alone. 
Something, however, was effected 
for Cowley when it was too late, for 
he died soon after; and the mo- 
narch, who ‘ never said a foolish 
thing, and never did a wise one,” 
observed, at his death, that he had 
not left an honester man behind him 
in England. 

To one who can luxuriate in the 
caprices of genius, and take pleasure 
in following the artificial flights of 
mind, the study of Cowley will af. 
ford ample entertainment; nor will 
that entertainment be barren of the 
purest enjoyment, for the eccentri- 
city of Cowley is that of strength 
and fertility. The very combina- 
tions, the strangeness of which makes 
us startle, prove the extraordinary 
capacity of the repository from which 
they are drawn; whilst passages of 
sterling majesty and beauty fre- 
quently itervene, to gratify that 
love of truth, of grandeur, and of 
nature, in which cultivated. reason 
finally acquiesces. The Anacreontics 





Tilustrations of Westminster Abbey. 


delightful, exhibiting, with a hare 
mony of versification very unusual 
for the period, the elegant, play- 
ful, yet reflective, joviality of the 
Grecian original. He also - occa- 
siona'ly exhibitsa loftiness of thought 
which exaits him very high in the 
poetical hemisphere. To prove this, 
we refer particularly to the ‘* Hymn 
to Light” and the ‘* Addresses to So- 
litude and to Life,” which, whoever 
reads without emotion, may con- 
clude, with unquestionable certainty, 
that he has no soul for poetry. 
Cowley has fallen under the horse 
raillery of Dr. Johnson, for aspiring 
so much after retirement, against 
which taste a letter of his own is 
quoted, expressing no small disquiet 
after he liad really obtained it. We 
have always thought this a very poor 
triumph of the biographer, because 
Cowley was under a decline of 
health when he wrote it, and not 
long afterwards died. The truth is, 
that life is most enjoyed, and intel- 
lect most highly cultivated, by those 
who can occasionally step from acti- 
vity to repose, and the reverse, as 
inclination prompts; and, of the 
two, solitude can be the best spared. 
But still the testimony of Johnson 
proves little:—a man whose whole 
enjoyment seemed to consist im that 
species of intellectual gladiatorship 
in which he excelled, and by whom 
tlie beanties of nature were scarcely 
discernible. With respect to these, 
Johnson might be deemed a mere 


cockney: he took no delight in them — 


himself, and invariably ridiculed all 
relish for them in others. 
though in some respects a courtier, 
was a man of diffidence and reserve, 
and of a temperament which entitled 
him to the appellation of ‘ the Me- 
lancholy.” ‘To a person so gifted, 
and evidently delighting in the 
highest order of intellectual abstrac- 
lich, retirement could not fail of 
charms. Its production of hap- 





of Cowley, in particular, are very 





piness is another affair; the latter 


Cowley,. 
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plant is: probably not of earthly 
growth ; but we never can admit the 
club-room reasoning of Johnson to 
decide against the wish of the best 
and most accomplished in all ages 
leisure, competence, and the smil- 
ing aspect of green fields. 

We interrupt the regularity of 
our [llustration to observe, that, in 
a late visit to the Abbey, we were 
attracted by the appearance of a 
crowd of people assembled on a 
particular spot. ‘They were visitors 
at the grave of Sheridan, who slecps 
in peace uuder the plain black stone 
placed over him by the friendship of 
Mr. Peter Moore. We were struck 
with the fact of his dark and narrow 
house exactly bordering that of Cum- 
berland. “Where,” said an intel- 
ligent friend at our elbow, in ailusion 
to that well-known difference be- 





Original Poeiry. 
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name of Sir Fretful Plagiary— 


“Where be their gibes now ” 
dumb is the man of elegant litera- 
ture—silent the ‘ fellow of infinite 
fancy.’” A few paces from these 
also lies, similarly covered, the trans- 
lator, ought we not rather to say 
the author, of “ Ossian”—Maepher-. 
son: he who gave those poems to 
the world which many of the conti- 
nental critics prefer to those of Mil- 
ton, and which soothed and delighted 
the ardent and wayward spirit of 
Napoleon. Every thing in this hal- 
lowed spot reminds us of genius;— 
like the desired music of Milton, it 
is ** above, about, and underneath.” 
The roof is a striking testimony of. 
the intellect which imagined this 
majestic and venerable pile; about 
are the monuments of the classics of 
Britain; and the very stones that we 
tread upon serve to distinguish the 


tween these accomplished men, | locality of the only perishable part 
which fastened upon the latter the | of great and eminent men. 
, a — LP LLL LL OG 
POETRY. 
—<___— 


Original Portry. 


ce eee 


Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey ; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You at mingle may.—SHAKS, 





SONNET 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE BRITISII LADY’S 
MAGAZINE. 


W HATE’ER thy name, these pages 
bland inditing, 
To raise and to adorn the female mind 
With all the nameless charms of beaute- 
ous writing, 
And make it the delight of human kind, 
This tributary lay, tho’ unrefin’d, 
Deign to accept from one, who, ponder- 
ing well, 
Nor to thy merit nor thy genius blind, 
Would tune thy praises to his artless 
shell; 
Happy thy task!—and thou perform’st it 





weil, . 





Beauty to make more beautiful, by 
giving 
Charms, that all other witching charms 
excel— 
Charms of the mind, that will for aye 
be living, 
When beauty, like a flow’ has pass’d 
away, 
Transient, of Time the perishable prey. 
Geo. TAYLOR, 
Oct. 3, 1816. 


—i 


HOPE AND FEAR. 


On! lovelier far than softest gleam 
Of pale and silv’ry light, 
Which from the dark clouds faintly stream, 
Shed on the earth by Luna's beam, 
When nature rests, and owlets scream 
Through the long night. 


Vauxhall ; 


Oh! swecter far than blush of morn, 
Or Flora’s fragrant breath, 
When the red streaks of rising dawn 
Salute the wretch, whose steps forlorn, 
Misled by night, had nearly borne 
“To shades of death, 
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Yes! far more sweet, more lovely far, 
To hearts by care opprest, 
The glimm’ring light of Hope’s bright 
star, 
Chasing Grief’s low'ring clouds afar, 
Whilst fears no more our comfort mar, 
Nor break our rest. 


Fair Hope! before thy heav’nly ray 
Pale Fear resigns his pow'r: 
Yes! dark would be man’s joyless day, 
And sadly drear his earthly stay, 
Without thy aid to cheer his way, 
And gild each hour. 


Fear, as a cloud which sails the sky, 
Will dim the brightest day : 
Hope, like the sun, though hid yet nigh, 
Soon pours his radiance from on high, 
In dazzling beams the clouds pass by, 
Far, far away. 


Fear, like the thunder-storm that low’rs 
Dark shadows o'er the ground ; 
But Hope descends like grateful show’rs 
Reviving drooping summer flow’rs, 
Restoring nature’s wearied pow’rs 

In all around. 


Yes, Hope, fair Hope! to thee we owe, 
Our ever constant friend, 
Much of our bliss whilst here below, 
Many bright hours in days of woe, 
Oh! guide me, Hope, where’er I go, 
F’en to the end. 
JANE, 


— 
ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER. 


ADIcEU to my sister: her spirit is flown 
To regions of ceaseless delight ; 
To pleasures that have no alloy she is 
gone :— 
Then why do these tears dim my sight? 


I brush them away, but still others suc- 
ceed ; 
The stoic will smile at my grief; 
Let him smite, T contemn his proud, cold- 
hearted creed ; 
Let me wh :—O these tears are re- 
lief. 


Stern Death! thou hast mown down an 
innocent flow’r, 
Too soon hast thou doomd its decay ; 
Its beauties had scareely been shown for 
an hour, 
When rudely thou swept’st it away. 


Those lips which to mine but so lately 
' were prest, 
Those arms which late hung round my 
neck, 
As “ Farewell, dear William,” she sigh’d 
on my.breast, 
In the grave are a mouldering wreck. 
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But vain is this grief; my tears cannot 
recal her, 
(Yet these tears, my full heart, are too 
few); 
Now pain cannot reach, and no ills can 
befali her. 
Adieu to my sister—adieu, Wm. 
Seteta eee 
LA RETRAITE. 
La paix, indépendance,etmon Eléonore, 
Voila, voila les dons que je demande aux 
cieux ; 
Prés d’une épouse qu’on adore, 
Un peu de biensuffit pour étre heureux. 
Je vois avec dédain les superbes es- 
claves, 
Qui de Vorgueil d’un nom, empruntent 
leur fierté ; 
Ces titres, ces grands noms, ne sont que 
des entraves ; 
N’est on point assez noble avec la liberté: 
On ne sauroit l’étre sans elle, 
La fayeur dun tyran ne peut que m’a- 
vilir ; 
Et si j’ai fame criminelle, 
Le plus peissant des rois pourrait jl m’en- 
noblir? 
Qui vit sans ambition méprise Ia richesse; 
La vertu seule est son trésor : 

Les biens que donne fa sagesse, 
Sont mille fois plus purs que lor. 
Dans un vallon riant, auprés d’une onde 

pure, 
Je veux voir s’élever mon toit bospitalier, 
La, sous l’ombrage d’un noyer, 
Je trouverai la paix au sein de la nature. 
La beauté qui charma mon coeur et ma 
raison 4 
Rendra plus douce encor ma tranquille 
retraite ; 
Ah! pour des ceeurs a I'wnisson 
Chaque jour n’est il pas toujours un jour 
de féte. Cx. 
soe 


MY COUNTRY. 


Ho’ sever'd from each kindred smile, 
By artful lure, and treach’rous wile, 
Sull, still F love my native isle, 

My country. 
And, whilst in distant climes I roam, 
I oft lament the hapless doom 
That tears me from my peaceful home, 

My country. 
And, tho’ far distant now thou art, 
Not all the powers of earth shall part, 
Or sever from my constant heart 

My country. 
Thro’ ev’ry clime extends thy fame; 
And, when Pm ask’d from whence 

came, 

With proud emotions then I name 

My country. 
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And, when I hear the captive’s moan, 
The sigh, the agonising groan, 
Then, then I think upon my home, 

My country. 
Fair Land of Freedom, Britain, hail! 
No slave’s complaint, no captive’s wail, 
Sighs on the blast, or taints thy gale, 

My country. 
Thy sceptre, Liberty, shall sway 
Britannia’s realms to latest day, 
And gild with undiminist’d ray 

My country. 
Ah! could I—but the wish is vain— 
Perchance I ne'er may view again 
My much-lov’d home, my native plain, 

My country. 
Be still my heart!—Hope points the way, 
Upholds me with her cheering ray, 
And bids me hope a brighter day, 

My ceuntry. 
With frigid unconcern I see 
Each scene of mirth and revelry, 
And only speak and think of thee, 

My country. 
And still beneath a George’s sway 
[hope to pass my life away, 
And in thy earth my bones to lay, 

My country. 

MALVINA. 


gi 


On sEEING a Younc LADY 1n TEARS 
AT A TALE orf DISTRESS. 


HEARD ye that sigh?—It parted from a 
soal, 
Pure as the genial source from whence 
it sprung ; 
Saw ye that crystal tear in silence roll 
Nor sorrow bade it flow, nor anguish 
strung. 
Twas thee, fair Sympathy, that gave it 
birth ; 
At thy pure shrine the sacred pledge 
was given : 
It claims no kindred with the dregs of 
earth, 
It holds communion with its native 
heav’n. 


How lovely ’tis to melt at Pity’s call, 
Ne’er to retuse the sympathetic sigh ; 


| Vot’ries of Virtue! catch, ere yet it fall, 


The tear that glistens in anangel’s eye. 
MALVINA. 


— 
‘ SONNET. 


[The Poet dedicates himself, at their allar, 
to the service of the Muses.| 


YE Maids of Pindus! danmrosels divine ! 


Enravish’d with your soul-enchanting | The blush of manhood heig! 


lore, 


°o 
ww 
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I dedicate myself amto your sbrine : 
Ah, maids of Pindus! say, can I de 
more? 

And every moment lost will I deplore 
That I pass uot in your sequester’d shades, 
And never, until I shai be no more, 
Will cease to love you, O celestial maids 
For yours alone is that which never 

fades, 
The ever-blooming beanty of the mind, 
Unemblem’d by the flow’rs that deck the 
glades, 
Whose beauties perish in the wintry 
wind. 
Maids of the deathless song aud golden 
lyre! 
Aonian Muses! then your bard inspire! 
Geo. TayLor. 
Vauxhall; 15th Oct. 1816. 


3 Catala 
LINES, 
WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OPA 
FRIEND. 


Tue child of serrow, with deep anguish 
torn, 

In this wide wilderness I’m left forlorn. 

Yes! Death indeed has trinmph’d, and 
his dart, 


j In reaching thee, my soul’s far better part, 


My Att of earthly bliss has buried low, 

And lett me the inheritance of woe. 

O Memory! what piercing stings by thee 

Are added to my load of misery : 

Oh! could my never-ceasing sighs impart 

One gleam of comfort to my bursting 
heart, 

Thy busy care, retracing all the past, 

Would break my dream of peace—nor 
could it last. 

Ev'’n new remembrance recals the hours 

Of childhood’s reign, when, pleas’d to ga- 
ther flow’rs, 

To pluck the earliest flow’rs of spring we. 
stray’d, 

And fer each other blooming garlands 
made. 

Advancing years cemented friendship’s 
band ; 

We up the steep of learning, hand in hand, 

Yogether foil’d ; and deem’d our labour 
rest, 

If still united, in each other blest. 

Our sports, our toils, our pleasures, sor- 
rows, all, 

Were shared or sacrificed at Friendship’s 
call. 

My friend! my Edward! Oh, how dear 
the dream 

Wien Fancy paints thee as thou once hast 
been: | 

Again, methinks, [see thy omguing grace, 
| ining on thy 

lace ; 














































































































































328 
Thy open forehead, and thy speaking 


eye 

Where sat enthron'd mild truth and dig- 
nity ; 

That eye, bright beaming with expres- 
sion’s ray, 

Which silent told all that thy tongue 
could say ; 

Thy smile of sweet benevolence; thy 
voice, 

Whose tones spoke peace, and bade the 
wretch rejoice ; 

‘Thy words were music to my listening ear, 

Such strains of eloquence I ne’er more 
shall hear. 

Oh! could the tongue of partial friend- 
ship tell 

The matchless worth on which it loves to 


dwell, 

Flow would it speak of goodness, honour, 
truth, 

Which shone in manhood, as they gleam’d 
in youth; 

How would it paint thy tenderness of 
heart, 

The happiness thy friendship could im- 
part, 


Thy noble spirit, thy aspiring soul, 
Which burst the barriers of the world’s 
coutrol. 


Thou had’st thy faults ; me friendship did | 


not blind ; 

But failings such as thine were but de- 
sign’d 

To shew that perfect excellence belong’d 

To angels, not to tenants of this world. 

Scarce, my lost Edward, had thy virtues 
shone, 

To full maturity and vigour blown,— 

Scarce had thy years confirm’d thy open- 
ing bloom, 

And life’s young dawn had glimmer’d into 
noon,— 

Scarce had thy soaring genius attain’d 

The steep and dazzling height so few 
have gain’d,— 

Scarce had thy youthful promise been 
fulfili’d, 

Ere thro’ thy veins the vital current 
chill’d ; 

And, Oh! too soon the spoiler’s deadly 
dart 


Reach’d thee, my friend, and quiver’d in 


thy heart: 
The mantling crimson fading on thy 
cheek, 
The languid form, approaching ruin speak, 
And o’er the beam of that expressive eye 
‘Phe shades of death in dim confusion lie. 
Here let me stop—nor trace the swift 
decay 
That mark’d the moments of each passing 
day : 
Here let me stop—no longer can I bear 
Js tell the progress of my deep despair, 
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The lenient hand of Time may give relief, 

And calm, perchance, my violence of 
grief ; 

Then will I bless the aid, the pow’r di- 
vine, | 

Of Memory, to trace what once was mine, 

And hail the dear remembrance of the 
past, 

With melancholy pleasure to the last. 

And did I speak of pleasure ?—it has fled; 

Since thou art gone, the sun of pleasure 
shed, 

No genial rays to soathe my aching heart, 

Or comfort for a moment to impart. 

But yet one source of purest joy remains, 

One pulse of joy my throbbing heart re- 
tains— 

My Edward, by no human cares opprest, 

Has gain’d his destin'd port and native 
rest ; 

For virtue such as his was never given 

To rest its wing on earth, but soar to 
heaven. H. L. 

Leeds; Aug. 1816. 








Selected Portryp, 
(Chiefly from the early English Poets ;) 
WITH OCCASIONAL REMARKS, 
NO. IV. 


eee ee 


Like orient pearls, at random strung.— 
Sir Won. Jones from Hariz. 





In our monthly lounge to collect blos- 
soins for our present number, we were 
suddenly arrested by the following 
Nymphal of Drayron, which in a small 
compass, though somewhat long for our 
purpose, contains some very sprightly 
versification. and interesting lore on 
flowers, herbs, and simples. The poet 
brings forward two nymphs, an antateur 
of flowers and a connoisseur_in herbs, 
in a way that slightly reminds us of the 
pleasing allegory of Chaucer, so elegant- 
ly modernised by Dryden, the ‘Ladies 
of the Flour and the Leaf.’ They are 
exhibited in conversation witha caller of 
simples, a hermit, who may be said to 
allegorise the Eld Experience. Partly 
Arcadian, there is little of charac- 
teristic nature in the dialogue; bat, -in 
amends, it exhibits all that pleasant dal- 
liance of the imagination by which our 
elder bards were so much distinguished ; 
and, even with respect to nature itself, 
we hold it in no way behind the modern 
maudlin metaphysical poetry, with its 
eternal soliloquy and appropriation of 
associations existing no where to beings 
existing every where. That lack-a-daisy- 
cal, ruminating school, which dissolves 
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its pearl in a tun of vinegar—involves its 
single grain of wheat, like Gratiano’s 
wit, in a bushel of chaff—and whimpers, 
and whines, and thanks God, who has 
given me, * simple as J stand here,” the 
enly sure knowledge of the right way.— 
We have no respect for these broachers 
of a new poetical Christianity as old 
as the creation; and prize the rich 
extravagance of the bards of other 
centuries, with their occasional starts 
of nature and bursts of fancy, befure 
all the “silly sooth,” the Harry Gills 
and Alice Fells, which have sprung 
out of the old-new theury.—* Slid! an 
these be yonr tricks, your passadoes, 
and your montantos, we’ll none of them.” 
—Let us again to sack and sugar, and 
leave this diluted wine of cowslip to the 
petit-maitres of Parnassus, who refine 
their wits to trausparency, and spe- 
culate themselves into vapour—* air, 
thin air!” 

Bet to our subjeect.—Onr fair readers, 
in this Nymphal, have not only a very 
pleasing enumeration of flowers, herbs, 
and simples, iliustrated by the venerable 
opinions and superstitions which hang 
about vevetation in every country, but a 
very delightful allusion to the crewns 
and garlands of antiquity.—And here we 
cannot help comparing the gracefuiness 
and significance of the ancient customs 
to the modern mode of honouring by coat- 
armour, which, if at one time composed 
with attention to symbol, is now as mys- 
tic as the Runic rhime or Egyptian 
hieroglyphic. Not that medern maimers 
would suit with the simplicity of the 
classic coronations, which, in revival, 
would appear theatrical and childish ; 
but we still think that the wreaths of the 
Greeks and Romans speak a language 
infinitely more elegant and intelliguble, 
in the way of honourable distiuction, 
than coats of arms cemposed of arbitrary 
and. fantastic figures, interpreted in 
phraseology still more arbitrary and fan- 
tastic ; and that such eirclets, briefly and 
clearly explained, and doled out by the 
powers that be, as additions to the family 
bearing, would be a great improvemeut.* 
—We confess, however, that this reform is 
not of so pressing a nature but that it 
may lie over until the Police and Agri- 
cultural Reports have been attended to, 





* The humbler ranks of modern war- 
riors might be made to understand these 
symbols rapidly : whereas, a white horse, 
or a griffin upon a flag, the type of some 
former regimental exploit, must have a 
particular explanation to every gaping 
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NYMPHAL Y. 
Ciara, Lerips, Cuarinax, a Hermit. 


Of garlands, anadems, and wreaths, 

This Nympkal nonght but sweetness 
breathes, 

Presents you with delicious posies, 

And with powerful simples closes. 


Claia, 
See, where old Clarinax is set, 
His sundry simples sorting, 
From whose experience we may get 
What worthy is reporting ; 
Then, Lelipa, let us draw near, 
While he his weeds is weathering ; 

I see some powerful simples there, 
That he hath late been gathering. 
Hail, gentle hermit, Jove thee speed! 

And have thee in his keeping, 
And ever help thee at thy need, 
Be thou awake or sleeping. 
Clerinax. 
Ye pair of most celestiad lights, 
Of beauties three times barnish’d, 
Who could expect such heavenly wights, 
With angels' features furnish’d ? 
What god doth guide you to this place, 
‘To bless my homely bower? 

It cannot be but this high grace 
Proceeds from some high power : 
The hours, like handmaids, still attend, 

Disposed at your pleasure, 
Ordained te no other end 

Bat to await your leisure ; 
‘The dews drawn up into the air, 

And by your breaths perfumed, 
In little clouds do hover there, 

As loth to be consumed ; 
The air moves not but as you please, 
So much, sweet nymphs, it owes you; 
The winds do cast them to their ease, 
And amorously enclose you /* 

Lilipa. 
Be not too lavish of thy praise, 
Thou good Elysian hermit, 
Lest some, to hear such words as these, 
Perhaps may flattery term it ; 
But if your simples something say 
Which may discourse afford us, 
We know your knowledge lies that way, 
With subjects you have stored us, 
Claia, 

We know for physic yours you get, 
Which thus you here are sorting, 
And upon garlands we are set, 
With wreaths and posies sporting : 
Each garden great abundance yields, 
Whose flowers invite us thither ; 





* The hermit is very elegantly gal- 
lant. The concluding eight lines of his 


speech are almost too sweet; the perfumed 





recruit, and be unmeaning at last, 
Britis Lapy’s Mae. Ne. 23, 


deus and amorous winds are delightful, 
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But yon abroad in groves or fields 
Your med’cinal simples gather. 
Lelipa. 
The chaplet and the anadem, 
The curled tresses crowning, 
We gayer nymphs delight in them, 
Not in your wreaths renowning. 
Clarinax. 
The garland long ago was worn, 
As time pleas’d to bestow it, 
The laurel only to adorn 
The conqueror and the poct.* 
The palm his due, who, uncontrol’d, 
On danger looking gravely, 
When fate had done the worst it could, 
Who bore his fortunes bravely.t 
Most worthy of the oaken wreath 
The ancients him esteem’d, 
Who in a battle had from death 
Some man of worth redeemed. 
About his temples grass they tie, 
Himself that so behaved, 
Tn some strong siege by th’ enemy 
A city that hath saved. 
A wreath of verrain heralds wear, 
Amongst our garlands named, 
Being sent that dreadful news to bear, 
Offensive war proclaimed. 
‘The sign of peace who first displays, 
The olive wreath possesses ; 
The lover with the myrtle sprays 
Ador:.s his crisped tresses. 
In love the sad forsaken wight 
The willow} garland weareth: 
The funeral man, befitting night, 
The baleful cypress beareth. 
To Pan we dedicate the pine, 
Whose slips the shepherd graceth ; 
Again, the iry and the vine 
On his swoln Bacchus placeth. 
Claia. 
The boughis and sprays of which you tell 
By you are rightly named: 
But we with those of precious smell 
And colours are inflamed. 
































































* The ever-greea bays, the defier of 
elements. -— Sic evitabile fulmen—you 
know! 

t This appropriation of the palm 
pleasingly illustrates a part of the invo- 
cation of Milton to Voice and Verse, se- 
Jected in our last number (page 266): 
With those just spirits that wear victori- 

ous palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly. 

The worldly warfare of the just is 
generally exhibited in the calm or heroic 
endurance of evil ; hence to them, with 
peculiar propriety, the victurtous palm, 


t The drooping willow—its very form 
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The noble ancients, to excite 

Men to do things worth crowning, 

Not unperformed left a rite 

To heighten their renowning: 

But they that those rewards devis’d, 

And those brave wiglits that wore 
them, 

By those base times tho’ poorly priz’d, 

Yet, hersait, we adore them. 

The store of every fruitful field 

We nymphs at will possessing, 

From that variety they yield 

Get flowers for every dressing ; 

Of which a garland Pll compose : 

Then busily attend me, 


These flowers I for that purpose chose, 


But, when I miss, amend ine. 


Clarinax. 

Well, Claia, on with your intent : 
Let’s see how you will weave it; 
Which done, here for a monument 
I hope with me you'll leave it. 


Claia. 

Here damask roses, white and red, 
Out of my lap first take I, 

Which still shall ran along the thread, 
My chiefest flower this make I: 

Amongst these roses in a row 
Next pinks I place in plenty ; 

These double daisies then for shew,— 
And will not this be dainty? 

The pretty pansy then I'll tie, 
Like stones some chain inchasing ; 

And next to them their near ally, 
The purple violet, placing. 

The curious, choice, clove July flower, 
Whose kinds hight the carnation 

For sweetness of most sov’reign power, 
Shall help my wreath to fashion, 

Whose sundry colours of one kind, 
First from one root derived, 

Them in their several sweets I'll bind, 
My garland so contrived. 

A course of cowslips then I'll stick, 
And here and there (tho’ sparely ) 
The pleasant primrose down Vil prick, 

Like pearis, which will show rarely; 
Then with these marygolds T’ll make 

My garland somewhat swelling ; 
These honey-suckles then Pll take, 

Whose sweets shall help their smell- 

ing. 

The lily and the flower-de-lis, 

For colour much contenting, 
For that I them do only prize, 

They are but poor in scenting. 
The daffodil most dainty ts 

To mate with these in meetness ; 
The colombine compar’d to this, 

All much alike for sweetness : 
These in their natures only are 

Fit to emboss the border, 
Therefore [il take especial care 








is that of deserted love. 
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Sweet-williams, campions, sops-in-wine, 
One by another neatly. 

Thus have I made this wreath of mine, 
And finish’d it most featly. 


Lelipa. 
Your garland thus you finish’d have ; 
Then, as we have attended 
Your leisure, likewise let me crave 
I may the like be friended : 
Those gaudy, garish flowers you choose, 
In which our nymphs are flaunting, 
Which they at feast and bridals use, 
The sight and smell enchanting : 
A chaplet now of herbs I’ll make, 
Than which tho’ yours be braver, 
Yet this of mine, I'll undertake, 
Shall not be short in favour, 
With dasil then I will begin, 
Whose scent is wond’rous pleasing ; 
This egluntine Pll next put in, 
The sense with sweetness seizing ; 
Then in my lavender Vl lay, 
Muscado put among it ; 
And here and there a leaf of bay, 
Which still shall run along it.> ° 
Germander, marjoram, and thyme, 
Which used are for strewing, 
With hyssop, as an herb most prime, 
Here in my wreath bestowing. 
Then baim and mint help to make up 
My chaplet, and for trial 
Costmary that so likes the cup, 
And next it penny-royal : 
Then burnet shall bear up with this, 
Whose leaf I greatly fancy ; 
Some camomile doth not amiss, 
With savory and some tansy ; 
Then here and there I'll put a sprig 
Of resemary into it: 
Then, not too little nor too big, 
Tis done if I can do it, 


Clarinax. 
Claia, your garland is most gay, 
Compos’d of various flowers ; 
And so, most lovely Lelipa, 
This chaplet is of yours : 
Ja goodly gardens yours you get, 
Where you your laps have laded ; 
My simples are by nature set 
In groves and fields untreaded. 
Your flowers most curiously you twine, 
Fach one his place supplying ; 
But these rough harsher herbs of mine, 
About me rudely lying, 
Of which some dwarfish weeds there be, 
Some of a larger stature, 
Some, by experience as we see, 
Whose names express their nature ; 
Here ismy holly of much fame, 
Iu magics often used ; 
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Mug-wort and nightshade for the same, 
But not by me abused ; 
Here henbane, poppy, hemlock, here, 
Procuring deadly sleeping, 
Which I do minister with fear, 
Not fit for each man’s keeping ; 
Here holy vervayne, and here dill, 
’Gainst witchcraft much availing ;* 
Here horchound, ’gainst the mad dog’s 
ill, 
By biting, never failing. 
Here mandrake, that procureth love, 
In pois’ning filters mixed, 
And makes the barren fruitful prove, 
The root about them fixed ; 
Inchanting lunary here lies, 
In sorceries excelling ; : 
And this is dictam, which we prize, 
Shot, shafts, and darts, expelling ; 
Here suxifrage, against the stone 
That powerful is approved ; 
Here dodder, by whose help alone 
Old agues are removed ; 
Here mercury, here hellebore, 
Old ulcers modifying ; 
And shepherd’s purse, the flux most sore 
That helps by the applying ; 
Here wholesome plantain, that the pain 
Of eyes and ears appeases ; 
Here cooling sorrel, that again 
We use in hot diseases ; 
The med’cirable maliow here, 
Assuaging sudden tumours ; 
The jagged polypodium there, 
To cleanse away old humours ; 
Next these here egremony is, 
That helps the serpent’s biting ; 
The blessed betony by this, _ 
Whose cures deserving writing ; 
This all-heal, so nam’d of right, 
New wounds so quickly healing. 
A thousand more I could recite, 
Most worthy of revealing, 
But that [ hinder'd am by fate, 
And business doth prevent me, 
To cure a madman, which of late 
Is from Felicia sent me.t 
Claia. 
Nay, then thou hast enough to do. 
We pity thy enduring; 
For they are there infected so, 
That they are past thy curing. 





* The vervain and dill will be.recol- 
lected in the mouth of Meg Merrilsees— 
Trefoil, vervain, Jolin’s-wort, dill, 
Hinder witches of their will.— 
Gu¥ MANNERING, 
+ Allusive to another Nymphal. 
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REVIEW OF 


NEW MUSIC. 


—_— 


Tue Hero’s OrpuHan Girtis; a fa- 
vourite Ballad, sung by Mrs. Ashe at 
the London and Bath Concerts; writ- 
ten by Mr. C. F. Webb, composed by 
J, Munro. 1s, Gd. 


VE have seldom met with words 
more touching, or music more 
pathetic, than we find in this song. 
The model, or outline, is ‘* Crazy 
Jane,” but without beimg a servile 
copy of that admired ballad. We can- 
not dismiss the present without recom- 
mending it strongly to the notice of 
ladies who, with much feeling, pos- 
sess but a limited compass of voice. 


On, lady, buy these budding flow’rs, 

For I am sad, and wet, and weary ; 

I gather’d them ere break of day, 

When all was lonely, still, and dreary. 

And long I sought to sell them here, 

‘To purchase clothes, and food, and dwell- 
ins, 

For Valour’s wretched orphan girls, 

For me and my young sister Ellen. 

Oh! buy my flow’rs, they’re fair and fresh 

As mine and morning tears could keep 
them ; 

‘To-morrow’s sun will view them dead, 

And I shall searcely live to weep them. 

Yet this sweet bud, if nurs'’d with care, 

Soon into fullness would be swelling ; 

And, nurtur’d by some gen’rous hatid, 

So might my little sister Ellen. 


No one has bought of me to-day, 

And night is now the town o’ershading ; 
And I, like these poor drooping flow'rs, 
Unnoticed and unwept am fading. 

My soul is struggling to be free, 

it loathes its wretched earthly dwelling ; 
My limbs refuse to bear their Joad— 
Oh! God protect lone orphan Ellen. 


—<— 

A FANTAISE FOR THE PIANO-FORTE ; in 

which is introduced the Air of “ Cease 

your Funning.” Composed by F. Fio- 
rillo.— Falkner, 4s. 

It is a pity that this ingenious fo- 
reigner had not procured trom some 
English friend a correct copy of this 
celebrated tune, before he began to 
set variations to it; it being here 
nofed down quite ina different man- 
ner from what we have always heard 
it ‘sung, and have so frequently 


played it from the theatrical seore. 
We hope this small mistake will not 
affect the gentleman’s nerves, or 
cause him to experience the fate of 
the young author, who, having with 
indefatigable perseverance made an 
acrostic on his mistress’s name, ou 
presenting it to her, breathless with 
exultation, was very politely inform- 
ed that her name was spelt quite 
differently. This, too tardy, disco- 
very so shattered the nerves of the 
swain, that, as the story goes, he 
ran mad. 

The Fantaise opens with a grand 
} movement in C minor, in which the 
modulation on the chromatic scale 
tis much used; and we cannot but 
admire the wonderful variety pro- 
duced by the chord of the extreme 
flat (or diminished) seventh, and the 
number of resolutions it is suscepti- 
ble of. The thema (notwithstanding 
the drawback before alluded to) is 
well chosen for variations, and suc- 
cessfully executed. The whole of 
this Fantaise is finely wrought, and 
is no diminution from the fame of 
the author of “ Studio per Violino.” 
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“ BACHELOR Tom,” sung by Mr. Slader ; 
“THE BARREL OF ALE,” by ditto; 
“Ti SMITHFIELD BARGAIN,” sung 
by Mr. Camphell; “ Farr ANNA’s 
Cot,” sung by Master Williams; at 
Sadler’s Wells ‘Theatre, in the Board- 
ingeSchool Miss. Written by C. Dib- 
din, esq. composed by J. Whitaker. 
—Button. ts. 6d. each. 

These songs are pointedly expres- 
sive of the different characters they 
assume, ‘Anna’s Cot” is pathetic; 
“ The Barrel of Ale,” jolly; * The 
Sinithfield Bargain” is humourous; 
and “ Tom Brag” epigrammatic. A 
nice discrimination has been observed 
in the setting, not only to suit the 
sentiment of the words, but the 
powers of the singers. In the pre- 
sent dearth of new music, we are 
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much indebted to Sadler’s Wells for 
30 liberal a supply. 
—<—_— 


“ By THAT SMILE,” extracted from 
Glenarvon, adapted to the Air, Hear 
me swear how much I love you.— 
“ An! SIGH NOT THUS,” the favourite 
Farewell extracted fronr the above, 


adapted to an Trish Melody.—“ Wa. | 


TERS OF ELLE,” ditto, to the Air, Ils 
ne sont plas. Arranged, with an Ac- 
companiment for the Piano-forte or 
Harp, by F.I. Klose.—Falkner, 2s. 
As these airs were selected by the 
fair and titled authoress of the novel 
herself, the only thing required was 
judicious arrangement; but even this 
humble task is most vehemently con- 
tended for by another compiler, aud 
the matter is said to be likely to 
come before another tribunal than 
that-of the Muses. Now we have al- 
ways understuod that, when scraps of 
poetry were interspersed in a novel, 
any one had a right to set them to 
music. We never heard the right 
disputed. ‘The songs in the “ Lady 
of the Lake” have been set and pub- 
lished by at least two different coum- 
posers: and nobody has questioned 
the right of Mr. Whitaker in setting 
Lord Byron’s entire poem of the 
‘ Farewell” to music. But in the 
present case the authoress has set 
the songs to music herself, in her 
way,—i,e. by pointing out to what 


FINE 


THE LOUVRE. 

Ve Manichewan system, which 

submits the goverument of the 
"Wiverse to the two principles of 
Good and Evil, was not the mest 
absurd sally of undirected reason; 
for, as to temporary consequences, 
the mixture is apparent ia every 
thing. ‘The collection of the Louvre, 
formed as it was by the crimson 
hand of Conquest, atforded oppor- 
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tunes they may be said or sung; and 
surely it cannot be a question whe- 
ther a composer may or may not 
publish his own accompaniments te 


an old tune. 
eR 


THe Trvott WALTz, with Variations for 
the Piano-forte ; composed by T. Lae 
tour, Pianiste to the Prince Regent.— 
Chappel and Co. ¢s. 

As the town must have waltzes, 
we are happy that so able a pianiste 
has undertaken the task of selecting 
and varying. The superior manner 
in which this is performed fully jus- 
tifies the character Mr. Latour has 
already acquired. 

ema 

“Tue Doc 1s Hts MAsTer’s Protec- 
TOR AND FRIEND;” sung by Mr. 
Slader, at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, in 
Philip and his Dog. Written by C. 
Dibdin, esq.; composed by John 
Whitaker. — Button. 1s. 6d. —“* My 
Native Lanp 1s FREE;” sung as 
above, in Iwanowna, or the Maid of 
Moscow. 

If the testimony of the gallery 
may be relied on (and we cannot 
refer to a higher authority), these 
songs bear the stamp of sterling 
merit. The affectionate attachment 
of the dog to his master, and the 
high-sounding sentiments of free- 
dom, receive a powerful support 
from the music, aud confirm the en« 
thusiasm of the theatre. 
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tunities to the artisfs of Europe, 
which its dispersion will prevent 
them from ever again enjoying. This 
undeniable truth neither argues for 
their acquirement nor against their 
restoration: it simply intimates one 
of those concatenations which so - 
often confound human penetration, 
The owners—and who can deny the 
justice of the proceeding ?—once 
more possess their own; but # is 
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equally evident that their gain, or 
recovery, is the loss of the world: 
for, in changeable, obscure, or di- 
versified, custody, a comprehensive 
study of them in future will be the 
work of a life-time, and the expen- 
diture of a fortune, if practicable at 
all. 

Once more scattered over Eu- 





rope, a correct catalogue of the 
precious contents of the Louvre has 
now become ef double value, as 
affording the traveller a comprehen- 
sive index of what exists—some- 
where or other. This task has been 
fulfilled, for the English reader, by 
a very neat little volume published 
in Edinburgh and London, under 
the title of ‘A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the antique Statues, Paintings, 
and other productions of the Fine 
Arts, that existed in the Louvre at 
the time the Allies took possession 
of Paris, in July 1812.” From this 
useful production we extract the 
following particulars, in order to 
afford such of our readers as have 
not visited Paris some general idea 
of the arrangement of a collection, 
the formation and dispersion of 
which will ever prove memorable 
gras in the history of the Fine Arts. 

We are first informed, that “the 
immense gallery of the Louvre af- 
forded space for the display of nearly 
two thousand capital paintings ; while 
the saloons, or halls, on the ground- 
floor admitted of the statues and 
remains of ancient sculpture, col- 
lected from every part of the world, 
being exhibited to the best advan- 
tage: that the whole were preserved 
with the greatest care; and the 
doors of the Louvre were at all 
times open to the amateur or the 
artist who might wish to study these 
wonderful productions of the Fine 
Arts, while the curious stranger 
might lounge in the gallery or halls,’ 
and gaze upon them as loug as he 
chose,”— We are then taken in order 





to 


Fine Arts. 


THE VESTIBULE, 

On arriving at the door of the 
Louvre, the stranger was immediately 
conducted to the vestibule, or en- 
trance hall, the ceiling of which re- 
presents the origin-of sculpture, or 
man formed by Prometheus, and 
receiving life from-Minerva in the 
presence of the three fatal sisters, 
‘The subjects of four great medals 
allude to the fourschoolsof sculpture: 
Egypt pointing to the colossal statue 
of Memnon; Greece, to the Pythean 
Apollo; Italy exhibiting the Moses 
of Michael Angelo; and France, the 
Milo of Pujet. ‘The genius of Art, 
a bas-relief, is placed over the en- 
trance; and another bas-relief, re- 
presenting the union of the three 
Arts of Drawing, is situated in the 
arch which communicates with the 
Hall of the Emperors. The mantel 
of the two pillars on each side of 
the great door of entrance is a su- 
perb oriental brecchia. These pillars 
are crowned by two antique statues 
—the one ornamented withthe sym- 
bols of Euterpe, the other with 
those of Melpomene. In the Vesti- 
bule were fourteen antique statues, 
the most admired of which were 
those of Diana in a hunting dress, 
and a colossal bust of Minerva.— 
From the Vestibule the stranger 
passed into the 

HALL OF THE EMPERORS. 

The ceiling of this hall represents 
the Earth receiving from the em- 
perors the code of Roman. laws, 
dictated by Nature, Wisdom, and 
Justice. Two feigned pictures in 
brass represent Trajan having aque- 
ducts erected and high roads opened. 
The circular bas-reliefs in the four 
corners of the hall represent four 
rivers, witnesses to the fugitive con- 
quests of France—the Eridanus, the 
Tyber, the Nile, and the Rhine. A 
bas-relief above the arch, which 
communicates with the Hall of the 
Seasons, represents the ambassadors 


] of the Germans and Armenians suing 
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Fine Arts. 


Mark Anthony for peace. Thi rest 
of the sculpture in the hall, as well 
as the paintings, were executed in 
the time of Mary of Medicis, from 
the drawings and paintings of Ro- 
manelli. The Hall of the Emperors 
contained thirty-five antique statues 
and curiosities, the most beautiful 
of which were a Pallas and a Mel- 
pomene.— Next follows the 


HALL OF THE SEASONS. 

The paintings decorating this hall 
are taken from the history of Apollo 
and Diana, and otier subjects ana- 
logons to the Seasons. Apollo is 
seen crowning the Muses, and con- 
tending with Marsyas. In the four 
corners are the four Seasons. The 
number of antiques here were thirty; 
one among which, a Venus coming 
out of a bath, and Cupid, fragment, 
were considered as the most masterly. 
~—The Hall of the Seasons commu- 
nicates with the 

HALL OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN, 

This hall, so called from the sta- 
tues principally representing ilkustri- 
ous ancients, is ornamented with 
allegorical paintings of the Arts, 
Peace, and Commerce. Here were 
to be seen the real features of De- 
nosthenes, Menander, Hippocrates, 
and others; in number, twelve. 
The Hall of Illustrious Men opens 
into the 


HALL OF THE ROMANS. 

The‘ ceiling represents Poetry and 
History celebrating: the success of 
Bellona. In the other four com- 
partments are seen the deputies of 
the senate carrying the consular 
purple to Cincinnatus; the Rape of 
the Sabines; the Courage of Scx- 
vola; and the Continency of Scipio. 
Here were exhibited twenty-four 
antiques, among which were the ces 
lebrated Antinous of the capitol, and 
that noble fragment of a statue of 
Hercules, so prized by artists, known 
by the name of the Trunk of Bel- 
videre—This hall leads into an- 
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other, denominated, from its con- 
taining that celebrated groupe, 
THE HALL OF LAOCOON, 

The paintings in this hall are, the 
Triwnph of Religion; Judith and 
Holifernes; the Fainting of Esther; 
Wisdom, Prudence, Justice, Forti- 
tude. The ceiling represents the 
French Hercules, conqueror of Fac-~ 
tions; the Arts about to celebrate 
the Victories of France; Study and 
Renown, &c. &c. Besides the re- 
nowned groupe which gave this hall 
its name, it contained the equally- 
famous Venus de Medicis; Cupid 
and Psyche; and the celebrated 
figure of a young man extracting a 
thorn from his foot: these are all 
restored to Rome. Number of an- 
tiques, twenty-one.—The stranger 
from this hall proceeded to 


THE HALL OF APOLLO. 

This hall, so named from con- 
taining the admirable Apollo of 
Belvidere, was also distinguished by 


the no less admired Antinous, or 
Mercury with the same cognomen. 
The peculiar richness of the Hall of 
Apollo in the antique treasures of 
Art, may be inferred from its being 
the receptacle of no less than sixty- 
eight specimens with the first preten- 
sions in the world. The next room 
which claimed attention was 


THE HALL OF DIANA. 

The Hall of Diana, which con- 
tained the greater part of the ancient 
statues plundered from Germany, is 
beautifully pated. The subject on 
the ceiling, drawn from a hymn of 
Callimachus, represents Diana ask- 
ing Jupiter to leave her in the class 
of virgin goddesses. Two circular 
pictures are also conspicuous ;—one 
representing Diana granting the Hind 
with golden horns at the request of 
Hercules; and the other, the same 
Goddess restoruig Hippolitus to life. 
Bas-relieis— Aretas carrying off the 
statue of Diana Taurica; Lacede- 
monian Virgins celebrating the fes- 
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tival” of Diana; Diana’ and ‘her 
Nymphs’ soliciting “Vatcan to’ forge 
their darts; ‘and the Aniazons dane- 
ing rotind’ the statue “of Diana of 
Ephesus. This halkcdntains sixty- 
five articles’ of ‘the ‘imost’ precious’ 
deseription. 

The remaining four rooms appro- 
priated to sculpture ‘were called, 
the Hall of the Rivers, frem ‘two. 
figures | personifying the Nile and 
the Tiber; the Hall of Silenus,: 
from a celebrated fignre of ‘hints 
athe. Hall of the Gladiator, from, 
the celebrated figure of a Fight-: 
ing Gladiator from the Bérehese| 
Gallery ; sand the Hall of the Muses, 
from the number of statues repre- | 
senting. them. These four’ balls: 
contained no less than one hundred 
ad sixty-seven pieces of bronze or 
sculpture, making the whole collec- 
tion amount in number to. four 
hundred and twenty-one. As the! 
two last of these rooms, says the de-! 


scriptive Catalogue, contained only 
one’ statue properly belonging to 


France, the distribution left. them: 

completely empty. ‘The ‘glory of 

Gaul has beeit a meteor in every age. 
PAINTINGS. 

After quitting the halls of the 
statues, the visitor ascended to the 
GALLERY of the Louvre, the largest 
room in Europe, which ini its prospe- 
rity contained 1233 pictures by the | 
first masters of Europe. The primary 
grand arrangement was national: 
that is, the whole of the works of a 
particular country formed a series; 
then the masters were ranged alpha- 
beticaily ; and, lastly, the whole of 
the works of each master were col- 
lected together. We must forgive 
the French for assuming the first 
place at home; next follows - the 
Flemish and Dutch, as French sub. 
jects we suppose; and, finally, the 
itaiians. Here-is also a subsequent 
series of what are termed pictures of 
the primitive schools, meaning those 
oi the first revivers of the art in 
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Europe, -’ When . itis’ Yecollected 
thatthe 1233 paintings thus arranged 
were ‘sedectioas:frony plundered Bu- 
rope ; that. there was searceky aname 
of genius. unrepresented in the halls 
of the Louvre, and the whole were 
contained 4n tone room; the effect 
of the coup d@eeil may be easily 
iniagined. < Tt bas been deseribed by 
many, who were by no ments e- 


thusiasts for the Arts; as ‘overpower- 
‘ing’ almost td | oppression. — 


—Tliey 
now, however, neitiier oppress nor 


remind of ofipression. 


Alter the Great Gallery of the 
Lotivre, it was usual to proceed to 
the. Little Gallery, or Gallery of 
Apollo, originally ‘built’ by: Henry 
IV. but, being “consumed by fire, 
rebuilt - ty Lovis XIV. °and? déco- 
rated by Le Bran. ‘In 1764, ° the 
use: of this: ‘gallery was granted 
to the Académy’ of Painting and 
that body havitrg decreed tht histo- 
rical ‘painters, at their admission, 
should be obliged ‘to fill up’a com- 
partment of the ceiling, the’ while 
has been completed. In’ an oval 
space to the north, Le Brum oriai- 
nally painted Evening, personified 
by Morpheus in a scofound sleep ; 
and, in the ‘neighbouring octagon, 
Night as énlivenéd’ by thes Moon, 
whose car is drawn by deer: Sum: 
ner; by M. Duramean; Ceres arid 
her companions imploring ‘the Suv, 
and, in order to beyit® the ‘harvest, 


. 


? 


| Waiting for his entry into the sigti of 


the Virgin ; Zephy rs with their bieath 
purify the air; and’'digsipate the 
pestiferous vapours exhaled by the 
Dog-star, Autumn, or the Triumph 
of Bacchus, by M. ‘Taravai; Spring, 
by M. Cailet: all the Pleasures 
reviving at the sight of Zephyr and 
Flora strewing flowers and crowni ng 


Cybele. Winter, by. M. Larenée, 


jun.: Winds, let loose by olus, 


cover the mountains with snow and 
the rivers with ice; Time inactive 
denotes that vegetation is ‘at a 
stand.—In the open space to te 
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south is Morning, nuder the form of 
Castor, by M. Renon. ‘This gallery 
is also decorated with allegorical 
sculpture by Regnaudin, Balthasar 
de Marsi, Gaspard gle Mars, and 
Girardin, 

“Io this Gallery of Apollo were 
ranged the ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 
of the first masters which fell into 
the hands of the French, beginning 
with the Italian school :—they amount 
to five hundred and four. To these 
succeeded portraits of illustrious per- 
sons in enamel and pictures, and 
plates of the manufactory of Flo- 
rence on precious stones, with other 
rare and beautiful fancy works of 
Art, and the heads of the Virgin and 
an Apostle in Mosaic. 

Such was the Louvre during its 
ephemeral prosperity. The brief 
sketch here given, the intelligent 
reader will perceive, pretends to no 
criticism of the works of Art them- 


selves, and he will therefore accept it 


as a mere guide to a clear general 
idea of the taste displayed in the 
disposition of a collection which has 
ceased to exist. That, as an assem- 
blage, it is no more, we regret ; and 
wish, if offensive in Paris as a tro- 
phy of successful rapacity, that the 
allies‘-had consecrated an isidepen- 
dant spot to everlasting peace and 
the Arts, and there deposited, in 
a befitting temple, these monuments 
of genius and inspiration. The 
narrow jealousies of nations—jealou- 
sies which the artful and interested 
dignify with the name of patriotism 


ACCIDENTS FROM FIRE.—PRECAUTIONS, 
MEANS OF ESCAPE, &C, 

JN case of nightly alarm, endea- 

' vour to force upon yourself a 

momentary self-collection: it can 

hardly happen that any case should 


be so sudden and desperate, as that 
Britisu Lany’s Mac. No. ¢3. 
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—might be affected by so generous 
an appropriation; but Christianity, 
as exemplified by benevolence and 
good will, would rejoice that one 
holy spot was set. apart for the 
bloodless emulation of mind. 

Since writing the above, we have 
been, astounded by the notice of 
certain presents from the Pope to the 
Regeut, through the agency of the 
gifted sculptor Canova, of some of 
the most precious contents of the 
halls of the Louvre: for instance— 
Head of a Bacchante; Head of 
Semele; Bust of Ocean; Bust of 
Ajax; the Torso; Menander sitting; 
Antinous, or Mercury; . Apollo 
playing on the harp; the Nine Muses; 
Czsar; the Quoit-player; Bust of 
Jupiter Serapis; Meleager; Group 
of Laocoon; Apollo Belvidere ; 
Dying Gladiator; Venus; Flora; 
Mars; Juno; Cupid and Psyche 3 
Joy sitting ; Concord sitting; Paris 
and Venus, by Canova; with pieces 
of porpbyry and other stone, some 
to form part of the projected Wa- 
terloo Column. —Those in italics are 
hardly the originals; if so, posterity 
may some day read with avidity the 
real history of their removal from the 
Louvre to Carlton-house, via Rome. 
Other persons partake of this muni- 
ficence of the sovereign Pontiff; as, 
for example, Lord Castlereagh is 
presented with four Fames of gilt 
metal—a factitious one—brass we 
suppose. Does his Holiness love @ 
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ja few moments spent in deliberation 





joke? 
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should be thrown away. This, as an 

invariable rule, willapply to accidents 

of every description, and it is well 

worth fixing in the mind in the hour 

of ease -and safety. Think what 

doors or windows are at hand, what 
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“other rooms may be less involved; or 
if it be practicable ‘to mount the 
roof. If no mode presents itself 
but leaping from: the window, first 
throw out your bed to leap on: ‘if 
this were held in the street, by one 
person or more holding each corner 
firmly, so as to raise it to some dis- 
tance from the ground, it would very 
considerably break the force of the 
fall, and might become a much safer 
and more general expedient. than: it 
hitherto has been. Or, if time will 
allow it, tie your two sheets toge- 
.ther, fat making a knot at the cor- 
ner of each, to prevent your main 
‘knot from slipping; then make them 
‘Secure to the bed-post, the window, 
or whatever will bear the weight; 
and you may let yourself down with 
safety.—A mode recommended. by 
‘Captain Manby ts so excetlent, and 
the means so easily procured, | that 
no house having garrets should be 
without one‘ or two of the articles in 
Teadiness: it consists of a strong 
‘rope, with stiff loops fixed at about 

eighteen inches asunder, right. and 
‘left, and large enough easily to ad- 
mit a full-grown foot ; ; and a large 
hook fixed at the top of the rope, 
with a spring to prevent its. getting 
loose, to be secured to the bed-post 
‘or any thing that ‘offers. 

As much ‘danger arises from smoke 
“and suffocation as from flame; this 
may often be obviated by creeping 
on-your hands and’ knees—the nearer 

“the floor the clearer will be the air; 


_ and,.as a Jast resource, a blanket | 
water given now and then, as_ soot 


(wetted if possible) may, if wrapped 
round the body, iftord some pro- 
tection in rushing through the most 
perilous situations. 

_«Chimneys.on fire, are “best extin- 
etiished by’ keeping the doors and 
windows . shut, and exclutting ‘the 
draught. ef air by putting up a fire. 
board or blanket across the chiamney- 
‘piece. 









































Useful Domestic Hints. 


RECOVERY OF DROWNED PERSONS. 


Rules recommended by the Humane Society, 


The body should not be bruised, 
nor shaken, nor carried with the 
head downwards; but as much as 
possible as if-lying in bed, with the 
head a little raised. 

Placed in a gentle degree of heat 
and well: dried with a cloth-or fla 
nel. 

Doors and windows left open, and 
no crowd permitted. m the room. 

Warm applications, such as bottles 
of hot water, warm bricks, or a 
warming-pan, to be passed over the 
body, or applied to the feet and un- 
der the arms. 

Rubbing with the hand, or witha 
rough cloth or flannel; as bard as the 


‘skin will bear without injury. 


Bellows applied to one nostril, 
keeping the other shut, or a person 
breathing into the body; at the 
same time the chest and belly to be 
worked by the hand, so as to force 
an artifictal breathing. 

These operations to be continued 
without intermission two or three 
hours before you determine to aban- 
don the case as hopeless, provided 
the body may not haye been more 
than an hour under water; and in 
the mean time use every means to 
procure the nearest surgical help 
which can be had. 

As soon as. any symptoms of life 
may appear, the throat. should be 
tickled with a ‘feather to. excite vo- 
ining, aud a tea-spoonful of warm 


as the power of swallowing is ascer- 
tained, but not before. 

When recovering, to be kept a: 
quiet as possible, aud gentle stimu- 
tants _ frequently applied, such a 
warm Wine, or tea with a few drop} 
of vinegar’ instead of milk, water 
gruel, and the like; but all with the 
greatest-caution, or every favourable” 
symptom may still end in disappoint 
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When cold. has occasioned. appa- 
rent. death, the body should be 
placed in a room without fire, and 
rabbed steadily with: snow or clotlis 
wet with cold-water, and: the other 
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means applied as in cases of drown- 
iag; and. the same means are proper 
and best in cases of Hanging, Suf- 
foeation, Apoplectic and Convulsion 
Fits, 


DLP L OLD aL 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


In LITERATURE, PHILOSOPHY, 


THE ARTS, &e. 


eile 


JN the midst of the present season of 
sufteriiy and depression, itis pleasant } 


dranght, it is only necessary to see heavy 
carriages pass over it to be convinced 


to be able - te rest the eye upon novel | that it will save one horse in three.— 
applications of art and science to pur- | 


poses of utility. “The rapid adoption of 
lilumination by Gas in the streets and 
shops of the’ metropolis, now begins to 
afford a very brilliant proof.of the clear. 
sightedness of the original projectors. 
To the reflective mind the success of 
this kind of speculation is always pecu- 
liarly amnsing, by suggesting the enxist- 
euce of an immense terra incognita, or 
of “ dim-discovered tracts for clearer ken 
designed,” which time, in its noiseless 
progression, will reveal to admiring fu- 
turity. ‘The appropriation of Cast-Iron 
to so many purposes is another remark- 
able fact in the history of human inge- 
nuity. ‘There is now one iren bridge 
across the Thames, and shortly will be 
another. ‘The pillars of the new colon- 
nade of the Opera House are of cast- 
iron: and in Blackfriars’ Road, by way 
of experiment, there is laid down about 
seven hundred square yards of iron pave- 
ment, cast precisely in the form of the 
common paving-stones, but of course with 
more symmetry. Each piece resembles 
a batch of rolls of the number of eight or 
nine, which fasten in one another with 
the exactness of a dissected map, or even 
with greater, for no part of the junction 
is visible ; while its firmness hitherto chai- 
lenges the nicest inspection. It has now 
been laid down some weeks, and even 
looks bettgr than at first, and, if it stand 
the atiiosphere of winter, will most 
likely succeed. ‘Lhe projector of this 
scheme, we understand, is a lieutenant 
of the navy ; and, should his speculation 
auswer in any great degree, an immense 
impulse will be given to the iron-works. 
‘The expence. beyond: stone in the. first 
instance is calculated to be but. trifling; 
while in durability its advantages will be 
fourfold. ‘he common objection is to 
frost; but in this, as it respects the sure- 
Hess of the horses’ feet, it will in no re- 


spect differ from stone; and, as to ! in the journey. 





There is something very gratifying in 
these results; and the editor can scarcely 
describe the ‘complaceticy with which, a 
week or two ago, while passing: over the 
iron bridge at Vauxhall, be contemplated 
the Twickenham Steam- ‘boat, rapidly glid- 
ing over the silver Thames in face of wind 
and tide; then exa-ained the iron cofon. 
nade at the Opera House ; and, returning 
over Blacktriar’s-bridge, paused on the 
iron pavement just described,—Nature, 
with a something of cuquetry, like the 
woman of Waller (is he right, ladies 2) 
Born to be econtrol’d, 

Stoops to the forward and the bold. 

Lorp Byron has completed a second 
part of Childe Harold, which will appear 
with all convenient speed. 

The Rev. W. Earrics has in the 
press, in an actavo volume, the Season 
and Time; or, an Explanation of the 
Prophecies that relate to the two periods 
of Daniel, subsequent to the 1260 years 
now recently expired. 

Miss Porver, author of ‘Phaddeus of 
Warsaw, and Scottish Chiefs; is about to 
give the world the Pastor’s Fire- -Side, ia 
three volumes, duodecimo, 

S. T. CoLertpGe, esq. has in the press 
the Statesman’s Mannal ; or, the Bible 
the best Guide to Political Skill and 
Foresight. 

The Round Table, a collection.of Ess 
says on Literature, Men, and Manners, 
by Leren Hunr and Wo. Hazirrt,. in 
two volumes, diodecimo, will shortly 
appear, 

The Hon. and Rev. E. Ternour has 
in the p®ess, Sermons an the union of 
Truth, Reason, and Revelation. in. the 
Doctrine of the. Established Church, 

Dr. BapHam is preparing for the 
press, an Itinerary from Rome.to Athens, 
by the route of Brandnsiun, the Jonian 
Islands, and Albania, with classicat.re, 
collections of the Various sites that occur 


2U2.. 
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~ Mrs; AnNE Prumerne is at present 
engaged in writing a Narrative of -her 
Résidence in-lreland, in the. summer of 
1814 and in. that of 1815, which will be 
published early in December. It will 
consist of ove quarto volume,:-embel- 
lished with. the portrait of the author 
from a picture painted by Mr. Northcote, 
and several engravings of remarkable 
scenery in [reland, from original sketches 
taken on the spot. 

The confiination of Miss Burney’s 
Tales of Fancy may he expected in the 
course of a few weeks, 
> The Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLEN, Compris- 
ing his: private and. familiar correspon- 
dence, now first printed from the original 
manuscripts bequeathed to his grandson, 
Wm. Temple Franklin, esq. are in a for- 
ward state for publication. se NG 

We understand that a series.of Letters 
are pleparing for. publication, written | 
by the celebrated: EanL oF CitesTER- | 
FIELD, to: Mr. .Arthu: Stanhope, relative 
to, thé education of his:son Philip,: the 
late earl. ‘ 

It is expected that. the Historical Ac- 
count ef the Battle of Waterloo, drawn. 
up uncer, the best. authority by Mr. 
Mvuprorp;.and embellished with numer- 
ous colovred plates, plans. &c. .will be 
completes in the month of December, 

Ms, Mon ney, the humane and _piilan- 
thropic author of Considerations on Pri- 
sons, has.in ihe. press a second edition of 
his tragedy of Caractacus, with prelimi- 
nary remarks on English. Diamatic Tra- 
gedy, including a Blank-Verse Gamut, 
and. Strictures. on ‘Theatrical Committees, 
Managers, and Players. ; 

‘+ Poems, by the late-Epwarp Rusu. 
SON; of Liverpool, are preparing for the 
press... .. r 
‘. Seriptura] Essays, adapted to the Ho- 
Wydays of the Church of England, con- 
taining a commentary on the services 
and reflections adapted to. the present 
times, by Mrs. West, author of Letters, 
toa Young Man, &c. &c. is now in the 
press. bet biery ot AS 
oW.H. YATE, esq. will soon publish, in 
two.octavo volumes, Free Suggestions, 
and Reflections submitted to the Legis- 
lature of the United Kingdom... 
,¢Mr. Maurice Evans proposes to pub-. 
lish,: in an octavo volume, the Agis of 
England. .being. a -collection of .Ad- 
dresses, in which have been .communi-: 
eated the thanks of Parliament to.officers, 
ef the: nayy and army, with notes bio-' 
raphical. -.. 
‘oo Dhe Rev, Ric 


4 


HARD.WARNER; of Bath, 
has: in the press Sermons for, every Sun-: 
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Day and Good: Friday; and conmmencing 
with the first Sunday in Aidvent;for themnse: 
of families and country congregrationsy 

Mr. Hesry Nerve, of Kentish Town, 
will soon publish a volume of Odes and 
Other paenise.:. 8550) ben aL. r 

Miss’ D. P..CAmPBeELL, a resident in 
one.of-the northernmost isles of Scotland, 
will speedily publish (by subscription, 
10s. 6d.) an octavo volume of Poems, to- 
wards the support of a distressed mos 
ther anda youwger brother and sister. 

Memoraudums of a Residence in France 
in the Winter of 1815-16, including ree 
marks ‘on ‘society and .manners,; and 
notices of some works of Art not hitherte 
described, will soun appear in an octavo 
volume. oo” : 

The Rev. SamveL Burpy, anthor of 
the Lifecof Skelton, is preparing a-Com- 
pendium of the History of Lreland. 

In a‘short time wiil be published For- 
titude and Frailty, a novel, in four vols, 
by Miss HoLcrort. 

The. increasing. popular favour which 
MALVERN is justly acquiring, from the 
salubrity of the air, and the universally. 
bealing qualities of its waters, which were 
broucht into notice by Drs. Wall, Phil, 
tip, &c. the beauty of its. walks and 
rides, the antiquity. of its. church, and 
numerous other claims to notice, have 
induced a gentleman resident near the 
place to make collections ‘for a History 
of Great and Little Malvern. — These, 
being at length arranged, he proposes to 
publish in-a handsome octavo volume, 
embellished with designs by artists of 
celebrity. ‘The author is evabled. to pro- 
mise much interesting miscellaneous ori- 
ginal matter, from  ebservation and 
authentic sources ; so that the work will 
form altogether a complete, historical, 
Statistical, mineralogical, chemical, and 
general account of Great and. Little 
Malvern, and a useful guide through the 
terrestrial paradise in .which they are 
sitnated. 

There is now preparing an Annual 
Obituary for 1816; containing, 1. Me- 
moirs of those celebrated men who have 
died within the present: year; 2. .Ne- 
glected. Biography, with biographical 
notices and anecdotes, and. oxiginal let- 
ters; °S. Analyses of recent biographical 
works ; 4..An alphabetical list of. all the 
persons who have:died within the British 
deminions, so as to form a work for re- 
ference, both now and hereafter. . To be 
continued annually, 

Mr. Tomxrns, the celebrated penman, 
lately. deceased, has, by, his will, be- 

ueathed to the British Museum his 
acklin's’ Bible, superbly boynd and 





day in the Year, -including’. Christmas 


adorned with bis own. manuscript titles 



























































6f each book ; as.also his bust, executed 
by. his’ friend: Mt.Chantry,':whiely ap- 
peared.in the last Exhibition. His por- 
trait by Sir Joshua: Reynolds (the: ast 
performance of that celebrated painter), 
he gives to Richard Clark, esq. chamber- 
lain of tite «ity of London; and. to the 
succeeding chambvurlains ; with a request 
that it may: be suspended in. the room at 
Guildhall, amidst hiis numerous perform- 
ances of adorned ‘penmanship in trans- 
cribing the freedoms given by the city to 
illustrious wabriorss statesmen, de. for 
more than forty years past. ; 

The benefit of the discovery of Vacci- 


nation becomes daily more apparent. La. 


the London bill of mortality for the tas: 
week not a single death from small-pox 
is to be found !+-Suca an event has not 
happened for upwards of two cente- 
rics. 

Ainong the. new speeulations there is 
one for building a new firrh-market on 
the west bank of the Thames, the present 
matket of Billingsgate, from the great 
increase of population inthe metropolis, 
being ‘considered insufficient. The site 
of the intended market is near old Hun- 
gerford-market, now in disuse. 

A road is to he made south of .West- 
minster Abbey, to run across the Horse- 
ferry-road, and extend by the Vauxhali- 
bridge. 

East of London an iron bridge is to be 
made, forming a communication between 
‘the Essex and Kent roads: It is to be 
thrown from the end of New Gravel-lane 
to Rotherhithe, and to be of sufficient 
altitade ‘to admit vessels to go under 
it. 

Scarcely a week passes over without 
some. one being taken up for coining in 
France: the punishment is death.—One 
of these wretches, recentiy condemned 
for coining, was discovered to have been 
a'decided royalist, and served the royal 
cause essentially during the return of the 
Emperor Napoleon. <A _ representation 
-wus thade to his majesty on the subject, 
Who was. graciously pleased, as a mark 
ot his paternal benevolence, to remit the 
pihisiment of death, exchanging it to 
that of the patleys for life! On the re- 
ceipt of this royai mandate, the officer 
hastened to communicate it to the cul- 
prit, prefacing it with an appropriate 
Speech on his majesty’s goodness and 
mercy. ‘The poor fellow, kept a moment 
1 suspence,; Imagined it was a free par- 
don that his majesty bad granted him, 
and in the’ fulness of his heart he ex- 
claimed “ Vive le Roi!* bat, when the 
fatal secret came cut that he was to bea 
galley-slave for life, he cried “ Curse on 
such mercy, which is worse -than death 
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itself!" and, :seizing‘a knife; he‘stabbe 
himself to the heart, «"+ » Tuas 
L’ANTHOLOGTE FRANCAISE. ~ The 


‘French Anthology (a collection: of epis 


grams, madrigals, portraits,” epistles, m- 
scriptions, ingenious and pnzzling ques 
tions, with theif ‘ariswers, in'verse; twe 
volumes, -12m6.)‘is‘a'most ammnsing little 
work, a‘species of French Encyclopedia 
of Wit, and merits a place: on the 
hanging book-self of Britis ladies. It 
will atford many an evening’s pleasant 
amusement ‘during tle winter season. 
To select one piece as a specimen of 
some thousands would give no idea of 
the work, yet our article shall not pass 
without aspecimen ; it is by the Duke 
de Nivernois, and paints in perfection 
the French people.— 
Certain entant, s’étoit pris d’amitié + 
Pour sa poupée, etde la téte au pié | 
La caressait, lornoit, lui faisoit fete 
Le tendemain il se tronve ennuyé, 
lida depouille et lui brise la 1éte, 
Cet-enfant.Ja me dit om étoit béte, 
Béte ei mechant—Doucement s'il vous 
plait > 
Penple leger, impetuenx, et frivote ;. 
Vous y pouvez prendre quelque inter ét, 
Adorez vaus long-temps la meme idole, 

The French police adopt an excellent 
plan, which it were to be wished were 
practised in London. There are persons 
appointed by government to taste and 
ascertain the quality of all wines offered 
for sale; and, where the wine is found 
either adulterated with pernicious ingre- 
dients or diluted with water, the owner 
pays a’heavy fine, and his house is dis- 
graced by having all the wine so adultee 
rated poured into the street before: his 
door. There have been two instances of 
this during the last month at Paris; it 
one of which fifteen pipes of wine were 
staved before the door, and: flooded the 
street for a considerable distance.—I¥ 
such a method were adopted in England, 
how many wine-merchants would escape 
the fine and disgrace ? 

The King of Portagal, or of the Bra- 
zils (we know not under which title ‘te 
desiynate hin), has recruited. immensely 
m France: academicians, philosophers, 
poets, editors of newspapers, players, 
painters, ‘and dress-makers, alf hasten 
to Brazil as the true Eldorado. His 
Majesty Perion also has recruited’ in 
France for a company of comedians, 
with scarcely inferior success : many'wito 
could not succeed in France, to be re- 
venged. and shame their countrymen, 
have gone to St. Domingo. ‘The: 
misfortune will be, that they all fancy 
themselves qualified to play ‘first parts 
How the company is to be Tit pleted 
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Baldicariiens: waiters, valets, candle- 
snuficrs, aud scene-shifters, we knaw.not, 
mnless. his sable. majesty organise. his 
Pagrees for the purpose, 

Winsor, jun. has essayed the 
Gasdights at Paris with very indifferent 
success, their lamps. are so excellent; 
and the prejudice against the smell of 
gas-lights is likely to render all attempts 
ona grand scale abortive, Mr. Accum’s 
Treatise on the subject has just been 
published in French. 

Madame CataLant has been making 
‘the tour of Germany aud Prussia; her 
harvest has not been rich, on the con- 
tment, The world admire, but do not like 
to pay: in England, money, one would 
fancy, is no-object. 

Nothing can mark, more decidedly, 
p.» laps, ‘the growing. influence. of fana- 
ticism in. France than the introduction of 
rcligious emblems where they are entirely 
misplaged.—Pictures of the Crucifixion 
have lately been placed behind the chair 
of the president of Correctional Police, 
and behind the judge in the Court. of 
Assizes, 

The monstrous hyperbole of Cya- 
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Press. 


TEAUBRIAND seems Kecoming general iz 
France: its air, as SHAKSPEARE maies 
Harry V.. say, ** blows this vice” into 


| them.—A M. Dacier, ina faneral eulo. 


gium. on M. Dutuegit, a member of the 
institute, in the, sitting of the 14th Sep. 
tember last, thus expresses himself:— 
“The Academy of Belles Lettres was 
created, and almost immediately gave 
rules to Criticism, teaching her to ex- 
plore all the mines of antiquity—ascend 
to the primitive sources of history, and 
sound the depths of philosophy. She— 
this child of the French Academy—placed 
signals and light-houses on all the routes 
of time and all the parts of space, and 
pointed out the rocks and quicksands to 
be avoided; realising the Cretan fable, 
by giving the lost traveller a conducting 
thread thraugh the labyrinth of ages.”— 
The united hight of the rest of the world 
is but a rust-light to the sun of the 
Academy of Belles Lettres—darkness 
visible—a paper-lamp at an apple-stall to 
the magnificent blaze of Mr. Everington. 
—We can no more—which, as Sc ribleras 
observes, is a politic observation whes 
we really—can no more. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
MEmotrs of the Life and Writings of 
the late Dr. Lettsom ; with a Selec- 
tion from his Correspondence with the 
Literati of this and Foreign Countries. 
By T. J. Pettigrew, F.LS. &c. 6s. 
“ ' DRAMA. 

Caractacus, a new Tragedy: with 
Previous Remarks on English Tragedy ; 
tacluding a Blank-Verse Gamut and 
Structure—Theatrical Committees, Ma-, 
nagers, aud Players. By Wm. Mouney. 

FINE ARTS. 

Picturesque Delineations of the Sonth- 

erp Coast of England; Part VIII. Imp. 
- paper, 18s.—royal paper, 12s. 

Portraits of celebrated Painters ; Part 
Til... By John. Corner. 4to. 10s. "6d 
Foyal 4to. 18s.—India Proofs, 11. 1s. 
HORTICULTURE. 

Pomona: Britannica; by Geo. Brook- 
shaw, esq. Part IV, and V.. Royal to. 
‘al, 1s. each sewed. 

MEMOIRS. 
Historical Memoirs of Barbary. 18mo. 


re 
°-MISCELLANIES. . 
A Diary of a Journey. into North 
“Wales, by the late ‘Samuel Jobnion, 





LL.D. ; from the original Manuscript in 
his own Hand-writing ; together with a 
Fac-simile of a part of the Manuscript : 
with illustratory Notes, by R. Duppa, 
LL.B. 4s, 

Complete Time-Tables ; exhibiting at 
one View the number of Days from any 


.particular Date exclusively to every 


subseqtent Date inclusively, upon a new 
Plan, designed to save time ‘and labour. 
By J. G. Pohlman, esq. of the Audit 
Office. 5s. 

Walks through London, including 
Westminster and the Borough of South- 
wark, with the surrounding Suburbs; 
describing every thing worthy of obser- 
vation in the Public Buildings, Places of 
Entertainment, Exhibitions, ‘Commercial 
and Literary Institutions, &c. down to 
the present Period; and forming a com. 
ing Guide to the British Metropolis. By 
David Hughson, LL.D. “Nos. £. and HL. 
2s. 6d. each. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts. 
No. IIf. 7s. 6d. 

Sketches of India; or, Observations 
descriptive of the Scenery, &c. in Ben- 
gal. Written in India in the Years 1811- 
12-13 and 1814. Together with Notes 
on the Cape of Good “Hope and St.’ He- 
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jena;. written at. those Places in Febru- 
‘ary, March, and April, 1815, 8vo. 7s, 

The Magnetiser’s Magazine, and An- 
‘nals of Animal Magnetism. No. I.’ ‘By 
Francis Corbaux. 

Stenography, or the Art of Short-hand 
perfected. 18mo, 28.6d. _ 

_ Panorama of Paris. 52mo. 7s, 

Annual Register for 1815. 16s. 

NATURAL ‘PHILOSOPHY, 

Experimental Outlines for a New 
Theory of Colours, Light, and Vision: 
with critical Remarks on Sir Isaac New- 
‘ton’s Opinions, and some new Experi- 
ments on Radiant Caloric. By Joseph 
-Reade, M.D. anntial, president of the 
Royal Physical, and Member of the Royal 
Medical Societies of Edinburgh, &c. &e. 
Vol.I. 8s. 

Transactions of the Geological Society, 
illustrated by a Volume containing nu- 
merous Plates and Maps, most of them 
coloured. 3 vols. 4to. Sl. 13s. 6d. 

NOVELS, 

Strathallan, a Novel; by Miss Lefanu. 
4vols. 12mo, 11. 4s. 

Claudine, or Pertinacity : a Novel. 3 
vol. 12mo. 15s. 

The Naiad, a Tale. 8vo. 4s. 

Villasantelle, or the Curious Imperti- 
nent: a Romance ; by Catherine Selden, 
author of the English Nun, &c._ 6s. 

‘POETRY. 

A Garland for the Grave of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan; by Charles Phillips, 
-esq. barrister-at- law. 18, 6d. 

Melancholy Hours:. a Collection of 
Miscellaneous Poems. | 6s. 

Emigration ; or England and Paris: a 
Poem. 8vo,. 3s. 6d. 

The Naiad’s Wreath; by Mrs. M‘Mul- 
lan... 8y0. 5s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

Remarks, occasioned by the Notes and 
Obset vations of a Magistrate of. the 


: 


County of Middlesex upon the Minates 
of Evidence taken before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, to in- 
quire into the State of the Polite ofttie 
Metropolis. By a‘ real’ Lover of the 
Country. 2s. 6d. 

England may, be éicthicated from her 
Difficulties, consistently with the strictest 
Principles of Policy, Honour, and Jus- 
tice. By a Country Gentleman. * 2s. 6d. 

The whole Four Trials of the Thief- 
takers and their Confederates, now im 
Newgate. 2s. 6d. | 

POLITICS. 

The Monarchy according to the Chare 
ter, By the Viscount de Chateanbriand, 
peer of France, &c. &t. Translated 
from the French. vo. 7s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. ™ 

Faith and Works contrasted and re 
conciled, in Six Letters to a Christian 
Friend ; containing Remarks on a fate 
Address by Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow, 
aud other Sentiments ‘as to the Doctrine 
of Grace : showing also that the Infla- 
ence of the Gospel exterids to all the 
common Transactions of Life. 2s. 

The. Biblical Cyclopedia; or, Dic- 
tionary of the Holy Scriptares; intertded 
to facilitate an Acquaintance with the 
Inspired Writings. By William Jones, 
author of the History of the Waldenses, 
2 vols. 8vo, 11. 16s. , 

Sermons on various Subjects.” By the 
late Richard Price, D.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 14 

Travels in Brazil, from Pernambuee 
to Seara; besides occasional Excursions ; 
also a Voy age to Maranam. The whole 
exhibiting a Picture of the State of So- 
ciety during a Residence of Six Years in 
that Country. Illustrated by, Plates of 
Costumes. By Henry Koster. 1° vob 
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THE DRAMA. 
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GREAT: and ‘spirited reform 
has recently taken place in the 
sdjviatenrion of the regular drama, 
in the manner of getting-up those 
sterling productions which will pro- 
bably for ever remain the master- 


‘pieces of the English stage... This, 


with a certain attention to promising 
novelty, we conceive to be the ex- 
tent of managerial capability ; for 


the merit of that noyelty can bene’ 
Oo 


further affected by the .condnetors 
of theatres than as. they grant or 
withhold encouragement. “On: the 
score of their apathy, caprice, or 
despotism), in this respect, we -have 
heard much vague imputation; «but 
facts are incontrovertible, and one 
in particular has forcibly struck us 
—wwe scarcely ever saw a rejected 





play published which did not csta- 
blish their decision,. while, Higir 
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day observation. And here we think 
the town frequently unjust; for it 
can hardly be correct at once to im- 
pute negligence and censure indul- 
gence.—‘ Yes,” it may be. said, 
**impeach their judgment, and both 
fesults will follow.” -— Gentlemen 
critics, allow us to observe in reply, 
that men are seldom entirely uncon- 
versant with the business of their 
lives, and that, in the nature of 


things, managers of experience are’ 


as likely to understand the metley 
compositions of an audience as vour- 
selves. Guarded from their passions 
by the direct connexion of their in- 
terest with failure or success, they 
ean scarcely afford to be wilfully 
capricious; and that being the case, 
we believe theatrical affairs cannot 
be carried on much better than they 
are, 


tainly got-up at present with spirit 
and precision: good performers are 
sought after with avidity; the the- 


atres are open to novelty, with the 
politic indulgence which is necessary 
to encourage dramatic effort and 


aptitude, and, if the representation 


‘of mediocre pieces is often the con- 
sequence, we are decidedly of opi- 
nion that a reform in that particular 
must commence from without. We 
must have the “ocular proof” be- 


fore we can believe that a good play 


cannot get upon the stage; that is, 
we must be convinced that good 
plays are written before we believe 
that they are rejected. “The same 
taste that prevailed a few years ago, 
‘when the monstrous farces of Rey- 
-nolds and others pleased the town, 
Proves nothing against the managers 
except in common with the audi- 
ence; because the instant the latter 
were roused into the use of their 
faculties by the severe but salutary 
criticism which suddenly broke, 
‘like dawn, upon the mist of absurd 
‘caricature and low fun, they eaight 


‘the rising sense, and the god of | 


The established drama is cer-’ 


Fhe Drama. 


indulgence to mediocrity is of every: 


our theatre re-assumed his statioir 
with unrivalled majesty, attended by 
other powerful buminaries, secon- 
dary indeed to him, but still foun- 
tains of light ‘amt “heat. ‘To quit 
figure—the genuine sources of na- 
ture, humour, and passion, were again 
resorted to, and the English nation 
had once more’a stage. ” 

The theatrical history of the last 
month is decidedly in’ accordance 
with the tenor of the foregoing ob- 
servations, for if proves great pre- 
paration on the part of-eitlier house 
to carry on the present seasonswith 
emulous and spirited rivalry. The 
well-balanced ‘attractions’ of Mr. 
KEAN and Miss O’NEIL in some 
measure place them on a par ih the 
highest point of comparison; and, 
in the article of new performers, 
each have been recruiting with 
anxiety. At Covent-Garden, Mr. 
MACREADY, interchangeably with 
Younc, has performed the charac- 
ters of Othello and Iago, but is 
decidedly preferred in the former, 
in which, as we have seen him, we 
will endeavour to convey the impres- 
sion he made onus. 

The first thing that struck us as 
objectionable in the Othello of Mr. 
Macready was a certain juvenility 
both in voice, gait, and: ‘appearance, 
which did not perfectly accord with 
the part of the noble Moor, . who is 
to be presumed in the full maturity 
of manhood—nay, as somewhat on 
the verge of the “ vale of years.” 
Thesaidyouthfulness of manner isalso 
perfectly uncongenial with the other 
attributes of Othello, the tone of 
command, and the soldierly frank- 
ness of a veteran, unused to the ** set 
phrase of peace.”’ Mr. Macready #s 
avery young man, and consequently, 
in some respects, a little of this may 
not at present be remediable : some- 
thing, however, he can amend,’ and 
that is a certain measured precision 
of delivery, which reminds us of re- 





|citation more than enactment, and 
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the light and elegant man of address. 





which is. peculiarly unbecoming the 
unstudied and spoutanedus vein of 
Othello, -When he addressed_ the 
senate in the speech which is usually 


termed the Apology, we were parti-. 


cularly struck with this appearance 
of study, because it was in_ direct 
contradiction to Othello’s descrip- 
tion of himself, and not adapted to 
the artless but heart-moving recital 
_which. follows. Ina word, Mr. 
Macready addressed the senate with 
too mucli:scholastic accuracy, —thuat 
is, as one to whom the manner was 
of as much importance as the matter’ 
of his speech. and something of the 
game defect was visible throughout 
the performance, which however was 
hizhly respectable, and in passages: 
excellent. We. thought him parti- 
cularly fine.in the demand of the; 
handkerchief; and, indeed, in every | 
part where the quickness of reply or 
the rapidity of emotion precluded a 
tco-measured utterance. Whatever 
wehave here observed is amendable; 
and, as it is quite evident that Mr. 
Macready is an acquisition to the 
stage, liberal criticism cao do him, 
ao harm. 

Of the Jero of YOUNG general’ 
report speaks approvingly, with a 
little. qualification as to a certam 
Kind: of bardness he gives to the cha- 
-racter, which is held to be misplaced. 
Compared with that of Mr. KEAN, 
this. is undoubtedly true; but, with 
all due admiration of the genius of 
that, highly-gifted actor, we doubt if 
tle light and flexible reading he 
gives to the part of Jago is precisely 
correct. The text evidently implies 
a@ coarser eaterior : a bitter, mialig- 
nant, satirical knave, affecting the 
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however the playful" light and shade 
of the latter may delight in passages. 
The Cassio of CuARLES KEMBLE 
is. too well known to need observa- 
tion here: his drunken scene is ‘ini- 
mitable; avoiding a single liberty 
with the text, he is inebsiety itself— 
a rare praise both for actor’ and 
author. ‘The use made of this inci- 
dent by SHAKSPEARE. Is one of the 
| happiest proofs of his unrivalled in- 
vention. indeed, the whole chain 
of cause and effect is connected so 
lightly and naturally, yetso masterly, 
in the play of “ Othello, ” that we 
admire it like one of those skilful 
erections whicli conceal their strength 
by their elegance and beautiful dis- 
tribution of the principles of sap- 
port. 

The manner in which “ Othello” 
is got-up at Covent Garden is highly 
creditable to the proprietors: the 
appearance of the assembled senate 
is peculiarly impressive and maguifi- 
cent. We only regret the omission 
of one scene, where Othello is placed 
by fago to see, but not to hear,’ his 








conva@ssation with Cassio: the small 
interruption of ianca might easily 
be left out, and, cleared of that blot, 
it abounds in art and beauty. Be- 
sides, it is necessary to plead dor 
Othello with the atidience, who at 
present do not see him so much 
‘perplexed in the extrenie” as the 
author describes him; it also pre- 
pares beiter for the catastrophe, 
which at. present is too burried. 

We have often thought it would 
be a great improvement, and we be- 
lieve others have been.of that opinion 
before us, if Othello—a Moor, not 
a ‘blackamoor, — was represented 








garb of plain-dealing in such a ‘form 
as entitles him to the often-repeated 
-epithet of honest, “ honest lago,” is 
Not, externally at least, to appear 


da this point, then, we think the 
‘acting of Mr. Young more true to 


with the deep tawny of Mauritania, 
instead of the black.of the coast.of 
Guinea.. Such an alteration, “we 
conceive, would equally bear out te 
text of Shakspeare, agree better with 
the patronage and confidence of the 
senate of Venite, and do away “js 





the nether than that of Mr. Kean} 
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actor of powerful feature would cer- 
tainly profit by the alteration, and 
we ‘should like to’see the attempt 
‘made—but this by the bye. 

- The tragedy of “Venice -Pre- 
served” has ‘been performed here this 
season: Pierre, YouNné ; -Jaffier, 
€. KEMBLE} and’ Beividera; Miss 
O'NEIL, whose performance drew 
down the- unremitting - applause -of 
the house. The character is 90 
truly adapted to-her exquisite, femi- 
mne powers of pathos, the approba- 
tion cannot ‘be wondered at. This 
noble, if somewhat equivocally mo- 
ralled, tragedy will doubtless be 
frequently repeated. : 

In‘ comedy the same eminent ac- 
tréss ‘seems ‘resolved to persevere, 


aud-is now deemed at home in Mrs.” 


Oukley. ‘Her Eady Teazle divides 
opinion in a greater degree. It-is 
more dificult for a female to assume 
the sock and buskin with equal feli- 
city than for the male, because nature 


fias more physically distmguished 
the feminine requisites. Exeeling in 
delicacy, the person, tone, and voice 
of woman are not capable of the same 
modifications and transitions.as those 


of man; neither can she employ 
stage artifice to render them so: in 
any eminent degree. The audience, 
too, more directly connect particular 
associations with the softer sex; and, 
while many males may be quoted as 
favonrites both of Melpomene and 
Thalia, we hardly recolleet the in- 
stance of one woman so favoured 
unless we include certain characters 


in sentimental or weeping comedy, | 


which may sometimes be joined with 
tragic ability, and indeed half belong 
to.it.'Thé celebrated Mrs. CIBBER 
(to: whose talents, as far as record 
allows us: to judge, those af Miss 
O'Neil bear close: resemblance) used 
to perform Lady Townley, as Miss 


O’Neil-is going to-do, and which she | 


will doubsléss do w ell, because Lady 
Townley is. ofthe medium species 
wevhave alluded to, This. is more 
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than can be said of Ledy Teazl¢, 
who breathes unmixed comedy from 
beginning to -end. 
| nion; however, without disapproving 
of attempt : the asperity with which 


We express op- 


an-effort out of an acknowledged line: 
is frequently treated, we wholly de- 
ery, It Should only be after due 
trial and failure that ambition of this. 


kind should be discouraged. 


It. is with mingled feelings of re- 


spect and regret we notice it an- 


nounced - at this. theatre, that the 
present iis Mr. KEMBEF’s last season 
of performance, in which he is to 
run through and take farewel of his 
prineipal characters. . He has com- 
inenced’ with’ Cato, whieh he per- 
formed on the 25th instant to a 
crowded ‘house, with unabated ap- 
plause. Coriolanus is given out for 
the 28th; “he is to be assisted 
therein by Miss O’Neil in Volwmnia; 
While the recollection of Mrs. 51D- 
DONS is busy, it 3s difieult-to eon 
ceive this Roman matron ia any other 
hands; not as denying the possibility 
of equal talent, but because she 
united in herself-all the requisites of 
the noble mother of Coriolanus, be- 
sides her conception of the character. 
In fact, Volumnia and: Lady Mac- 
beth Mrs. Siddons has so identified 
with herself, it will be-diflicult for 
some time to untwist the associations: 
in regard. to person, contour, and 
manner, copnected ‘with her repre- 
sentation of them. But to return to 


,| Mr. Kemble, to whom the British 


stage is under no snvall obhgation, 
not only for his personal merits: as 
an actor, but for a precision -and 
adaptation in costume, scenery, and 
decoration, unknown before the ara 
of his Jead at. Covent’ Garden.— 
When MACKLIN first performed: 
Macbeth in-Scottish costume, GAR- 
RICK, we believe, or at least some 
other theatrical luminary, asked him 
if he.intended to provoke a bottle at 
his head from the gallery: previously 
to that time Macbeth was performed 
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ix @ genetal’s uniform, as was -the 
original Cato.in afull-bottomed wig. 


Common. sense. may...be long em- 


banked out, .but,-like water against 


~ a mound, if it fiad a-vent of the cir- 


camference of a. quill, down goes all 
opposition. We ‘have often imagined 
the spirit of Shakspeare in the. stage- 
box invisibly regarding the perforim- 
ance of one of his own pieces in: all 
the pomp of modern decoration, 
which if it could not surpass his imagi- 
nation, would wonderfully exceed his 
experience. © The.-closing” perform- 
ances of Kemble will doubtless prove 
attractive; and, .with every respect 
to rival genius, we doubt if his Co- 
riolanus er. Handlet will ever be 
exceeded. 

At Drury-Lane,. Mr. KEAN, a 
lost in himself, bas appeared in se- 
veral of his. principal characters. Of 
his -Six Giles QOverreach and - his 
Séylock it would be superfluous now 
to speak; but. his Hamlet: is more 
open.to remark, because it is one of 
the few ia whieh, without hesitation, 
the preference may be given to Kem- 
ble. A little consideration will pos- 
sibly discover the reason: Hamlet, 
that extraordinary conception of re- 
flective -genius, is throughout the 
play himself an actor, an assumer of 
hamours; thus the character shuts up 
a-study within astudy, and the sponta- 
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‘defective . the ‘historical. -scenes of 
‘Shakspeare ina mere dramatic point 


4 


neous performer of what Hamlet : 


asumes to be would fail, for the 
audience is-to know what he is. In 
this respect, the concerted air, which 
is generally considered the defect of 
Kemble, is to his advantage; and the 
unpremeditated genius. of Kean is 
checked-in. proportion. 
fact, is as great an anomaly i in acting 
as he-is in conception—a study by 
lumself; ia which vone. but pre-emi- 
nent talent can - effectually succeed, 


Flamlet, in: 


but. which-even requires great.talents~ 


to be peculizrly modified, 

-Not-so Richard J1.; -a character 
of pure impulses, and: therefore the 
pkoperty-of-.Mr, Kean, . However 


A. 





Saf: 


of. view, that is to say, as forming -a 
regular development of plot and 
approach toy catastrophe, they are 
inimitable. for their seizure of. re- 
corded or traditional. fact in the ex-. 
emplification ¢f acknowledged cha- 
racter.. This truth is finely exempli- 
fied in his sketch of Richard I. of 
whose weakness as a king though 
History. speaks loudly, she has left a 
few records to evince his pretensions 
asa man. His address in the rebel- 
lion of Wat Tyler was that of a man 
of genius, and his protection of 
Gower and Chaucer speak still more 
strongly on that score: all which has 
been so well pointed out by a coade 
jutor in first vol. page 294, we wilk: 
not repeat it here, but simply confine . 
ourselves to the pleasing task of 
stating that either we do not agree 
with our friend, or since that time 
Mr. Kean is more grounded ia 
his part, for we do not perceive that 
exuberant warmth which was then 
deprecated. Qn the contrary, we ne- 
ver saw a performance which to our 
mind more admirably bore out the 
text than his Richard I1., whose first 
meeting with Boling broke, on his re- 
turn, we esteem preguant with that 
quick and vivid pereeption of the 
points of kis author, which is the 
first talent of the acter, and in Mr. 
Kean the first talent of the first of 
the actors of his age. 

It is impossible to see “ Richard 
IT.” without being struck at the effect 
of the established sympathies in fa- 
vour of princes, and in return for 
which they are-often very ungrate- 
fuls . Richard was one. of the worst 
of kings, at least operatively, if not 
personally, nor does Shakspeare at- 
tempt to conceal it. ‘The expostu- 
lations of Lancaster and York—the 
hinted murder of Gloucester —and the 
injustice to Boling broke, all forcibly 
preclaim his demerit : yet who does 
not perceive the content of his. feel 
442 
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ings change fowards the unfortunate 
monarch whén hurled from his ill- 
filled throne, and yielded up to de- 
struction? “This species of compas- 
sion is uniformly the first-and spon- 
taneous sentiment-of mankind, and 
if trustéd to in tinie, as an encourage- 
ment to amendment, may produce 
mutual concession and kindness: but 
woe to the sovereign, on the verge of 
a precipice, who allows his satellites 
to persuade him that it is of itself 
enough to save him from the gulf 
beneath. Contempt and derision is 
due to the wretched theorists who 
spout of the “ divinity which doth 
heédee a king,” of right divine, and 
passive obedience, when the history 
of all the world proves tliat crowned 
heads afe by no means the peculiar 
caré of heaven; that, witli respect 
to passive obedience, none fall so 
frequently as despots who act upon 
the presumption of it; and, in fie, 
that, where mutual duties are pre- 


sumed, neitherking nor people can nég- 
lect then without misery and danger. 

But tle greatest theatrical novelty 
of the my is the revival, at this 


‘Theatre, of “Timon,” of which we 
now hastily write the niorning after 
witnessing ‘it. Toomuch praise can- 
not be given to the mannér in which 
it las been got up, being truly splen- 
did aud classical. The banquet 
séene was one of the most maguifi- 
cént we ever belield; and all Athens 
Was in our recollection when we be- 
héld the unworthy guests of Tiinon 
1éclinéd, in socral ease, on their 
triclinia, round his liospitable ta- 
ble. The Athenians certainly knew 
lite, for it is impossible to conceive 
a.more éxquisite arrangement, for 
tlie éasy délivery of wit and senti- 
niént after bodily refeétion, than 
thesé ancient’ couchés. We fear 
the modérn Symposiaes must yield 
16 those of Attica, both in cleganee 
and méntality: we Engtish, iv parti- 
chler, aré somewhat too much of 
good fellows, afd too. often pamper 
the soul’s compaition to the injury 


revived for Mr. KBAN, 
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of- the soul itself—buf hold, our 
readers will perceive we aré alniost 


as liable to digress as Tristram Shan- 
dy himself; in truth, we are dcciasi- 
onally obliged to a promiptitude 
which is in no small degree injutions 
to the formality of beginning, mid- 
die, and end, though never to un- 
biased opinion— so to proceed. 

It is hardly necessary to inform 
our readers, that “Timon” has been 
and that 
his performance of it is highly inte. 
resting, being,. indeed, another of 
those - spontaneous characters in 
which he so directly excels. It is 
impossible to describe the air of 
bounteous frankness with which. hé 


displays the liberality of his nature 


in the first act, and presides over his 
magnificent hospitality. He . was 
equally happy ia conveying the first 
start of impatience at the rudeness 
of his creditor’s servants. The slow 
reluctance with which a generous na- 
ture is brought to credit the vile in- 
gratitude of persons whom he dns 
overloaded with favours, was also 
beautifully exhibited; and, when 
taught to believe that: they had been 
premature in their suspicion of lis 
distress, his flatterers again accept 
his invitation, and apologize, his 
suppressed emotion and assumed in- 
difference were . pourtrayed  excel- 
lently. ‘This Act, in our estimation, 
as affording a most’ interesting 
transition in a noble nature, is the 
finest in the play, for the subsequent 
misanthropy of Timon may be deem- 
ed a species of insanity—for what is 
the chief characteristic of insanity 
but the predommance of an enforced 
humour, sentiment, or opinion, what- 
ever the pre-disposing cause. Timon 
gives way to an all-engrossmg sense 
of ingratitude, and flying mankind, 
of which le ‘is, however, ont, his 
conduct subsequently is marked by 
an indiscriminate horror of his spe- 
cies, This is drly natural as mad- 
ness, and not the less su beeause 
Shakspeare has contrived to make 
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the wrecks of .a strong mind inte- 
resting. The beauty of. Timon in 
his abandonment consists in the fer- 
vor with which he, expresses hate, 
the satirical vehémeucy of, his re- 
proach, his biting sarcasm, and con- 
certed mockery. His reception of 
the senators of Athens, who came to 
recal hin, strikingly exhibited all 
this,—the following speeches in par- 
ticular : 


Tim. Commend me to them ; 

And tell them, that, to ease them of their 
wriets, 

Their fears of hostile strokes, their aches, 
losses, 

Their pangs of love, with. other ineident 
throes 


That nature's fragile vessel doth stistain 

In life’s uncertain voyage, I will some 
kindness do them: 

T'll teach them to prevent wild Alcibiades’ 
wrath. 

2 Sen. ‘Tlike this well, he will return 

again. 

‘Tim. T have a tree, which grows here 

in my close, 

That mine own use invites me to cut 
down, 

And shortly must T fell it ; tell my friends, 

Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree, 

From high to low throeghout, that wlioso 
please 

To stop affliction, let him take his haste, 

Come hither, ’ere my tree hath felt the 
axe, ‘ 

And hang himself :—I pray you, do my 
erecting. 

“To conclude, —this performance by 
Mr. KEAN affords another instanee 
of the commanding versatility of his. 
powers, as will probably be still 
more apparent when mellowed in 
his part: our only objection at pre- 
sent is to a redundancy of fire— 
a kind of wiry edge which repeti- 
tion will wear off. Timon, it must 
be recollected, is Mr. KEAN’S own, 
he has no example, and scarcely tra- 
dition, to assist him. 

The play of “Timon” rests so 
much on the hero, that. the other 
characters, with the’ exception of 
Apemantus and the steward, hardly 
ceserve enumeration, wnless Alci- 
biades be added, who, by-the-bye, 
aets a very poor figure in this play, 
introduced as he appears to be sim- 
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ply for the poetical justice he brings 
about ; such as he is, WALLACK did. 
him justice. Apemantus is intend- 
ed for something better; and let. 
those who think him unnatural read 
Lucian, and contemplate Diogenes. 
Fhe studier of humours and manners 
will easily recognize the pride of sin- 
gniarity, it 13 understood, more or 
less, in every country; Apemantus 
was a known character at Grecian 
banquets. We cannot say the per- 
formance of BENGOUGH entirely 
met our apprehension; he was too — 
loud, and, as we thought, oecasion-. 
ally failed to point his author’s 
meaning, neither do we think it in. 
his way; DowTon should have 
done it. HOLLAND’s steward was 
avery respectable performance, his 
fault is too much, or rather a:too in- 
discriminate, emphasis. 

Of new performers we have no- 
thing to observe this month, except 
in the operatic department, which 
has beenessayed by a female at each 
hotise, whose attempts have been 
confined to the parts of Polly in 
‘the Beggar’s Opera,” and Rosetta. 
in “Love in a Village.” The cane. 
didate at Drury-lane is a Miss Kep- 
PEL, at Covent- garden a Miss 
MorRr1; they are each respectable, 
but not, we think, possessed of first« 
rate talent.. The acting of both is, 
deficient, but that is “allowable in 
singers possibly at all times; and 
certainly in the first instance. Mrss 
Morr has a powerful voice, and 
wants the soul of music—modulation. 
Miss KeppeL has more feeling, 
but less science. First appearances, 
of female singers particularly, should 
experience great allowances. ; 

On the few new pieces which 
have been brought out this season, 
being alterpieces, and—what shall we. 
say 1—not exceedingly happy—we 
will not dwell. A farce, attributed. 
to Tobin, brought out at Covent- 
garden, is defunct. “The Broken 
Sword,” a melo-draina, is still eonti 





ued ; if has that portion of ierit 
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which usually belongs to an order of 
entertainment where all is stage- 
effect.--A similar kind of piece, 
called ‘‘the Wateh-word, or the 
Quito Gate,” is also acting at Drury- 
Jane; it is ‘little more than panto- 
mime, and if it were altogether so, it 
would be still bettey. It appears to 
us as if this mixture of music and 
dialogue spoils both—it certainly 
does the latter, which usually pre- 
cedes and follows the strain, like the 
junip from the natural tothe falsetto 
voiee in an unskilful: singer. We 
were sorry to see Miss KELLY in a 
character so unworthy of her—it is 
degrading Intellectuality. 

We were about to conclude with- 


PLL a 


The Mirror of the Metropolis. 


‘out mentioning the revival at’ Co- 
See ea of « Lodoviska,” so de- 
lightful for its music and connexion 
with our early stage - recollections, 
It is got up most admirably, and the 
Varbel of MATTHEWS kept the 
nouse in aroar. The conflagration 
at the close was one of the most 
striking eflects of scenery: we ever 
witnessed; and; -in short, we liked 
every thing but the horses handing 
pocket-handkerchiefs and crawling 
into castles—attraction for the gal- 
leries, but below, infinitely below, 
Covent Garden. ‘The house however 
applauded, at least when we were 
present; so the. mavagers are. pus- 





sibly right.—Ep. 
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ULBLETIN of the Kine's Heattru.— 
“ $Vindsor Castle, Oct. 5.--His Ma- 
jesty passed the last month in a very 
tranquil state, and continues to enjoy 
saod bodily health; but his Majesty’s 
disorder remains undiminished.” 
(signed as usuat,) 

Felnoess Chartotte and Prince Leopold 
enjoy excellent health at their seat, at 
Ciaremont. In all their daily anuse- 
ments her. Royal Highness accompanies 
Prince Leopold. 

Vhere is a rumour in the French. pa- 
pers of an intended marriage between 
the Deke of Kent and tie Princess 
Amelia of Baden, sister to the Empcror 
ot Russia. 

seen 
MARRIAGES. 

G. G. Babington, esq. to Miss Sarah 
Ann Pearson, of Golden-square. 

At Wimbledon, the Rev. P. Pownoll 
Tas! ard, to Mary Aun, daughter of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Parke. 

Mr. Charles Delafons, of London, to 
Miss Ehizabeth Ryde, of Cranley. 

Win. Law, esq. of Charlotte-st. Port- 
lanid-place, to Miss Letitia French. 

At Hendon, the Right Hon. Lord-Sin- 
clair, to. Miss Isabella Chatto, ot Main- 
hiouse, Roxburghshire. 

Myr. J. Butterworth, of the Grange, 
Bermondsey, to Miss Mary Perkins » of 
L ~ambeth. 

Win. -Gladdish,’ exq: of Lambeth, to 
Miss “Ehizabetiy ‘Cleverley, of Cliff-cot- 
tagze,:Gravesend. 

Lieut.-General the Hon. Cha, Fitzroy, 








to Mrs. Clavering Savage, of Gloucester. 
place. 

At Mary-le-bone ébiureh, G. M. Gale, 
esq. to Miss Emily: Jane Gambier. 

The Rev. Archibald Barclay, 10 Miss 
Isabella Lindsay, of Grove-hail; Bow, 

R, H. Goddard, esq, R.N. of Croydon, 
to Miss Harriet Grégory, of Castle He- 
dingham. 

At Hammersmith, Peter Martinean, 
jun. esq. to Miss Mary Ann Ronald, of 
Highbury. 

Mr. Samuel Brown, of Enfield, to Miss 
Sophia Clarke, of Littley-park; Great 
Waltham. 

Henry’ White, esq. of Vauxhall, to 
Miss Mary Pember, of Vauxhall-terrace, 

At Kensington, James Shyopnall Bow- 
den, esq. of Hull, to ‘Miss ereace ‘of 
Keusington-sqnare:: 

Mr. James Grace, of the Old Jews, to 
‘Miss Fanny Richford, of Aylesbury. 

Mr. R. Warren, of Aldersgate-st. to 
Miss Prudden, of Hendon. — 

T.S., Benson, “esq. sigs oe pectoay 1) 
to Miss Elizabeth Neux. 

A. Harman, esq. of Croydon, to Miss 
-Elizabeth Rogers, of Gravesend. * 

T. Ball, esq. of the Middle T enple, to 
Miss’ Am Ridgway, of Coulden- “place, 
Staffordshire. 

Johit Burges, esq. to Mrs. Flizabeth | 
Chapman, both ‘of the Oval, Kennington, 

Mr. F.‘W. Carter, of Southwark, to 
Miss Mary Cloves, of Shadwell. 

Mr. John Angus: Walmisty, ‘of ‘Wests 
minster, to Ann Maria, daughter of the 


‘late Lieut.-Col, Lambert, 
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T. Farrer, esq. of Lincoln’s [nm Fields, 
to Miss Cecilia Willis, of Halshead, Lan- 
cashire. : 

George Maliphant, esq. of Chapel-st. 
Grosvenor-squaré, to Miss Lane, of Ox- 


ford-st, 
DEATHS. 

In Guildford-place, 61, Mr. J. Osley. 

In ‘Russetl-place, Fitzroy-square, Su- 
san, wife of Richard Grant, esq. 

In Southwark, 75, Robert Sutt, esq. 

At Ealiag, the widow of Joseph Pitt, 
esq. 

In Southwark, 75, Robert Kent, esq. 

In Bread-st. Mrs. Boyle, sen. 

In Nottingham-place, Edw. Howard, 
esq. F.R.S, 

At Bagshot, George Hanbury Mit- 
chell, esq. 

Jn Queen Ann-st. Lady Wombwell. 

At Hereford; .G. Leigli, esq. of the 
Strand. 

In St. James’s-st. 26, Mr. J. Franks 

In Little Dean’s-yard, Westminster, 
85, the Rev. Wm. Bell, D.D. prebendary 
of Westminster, 

At Mortlake, 40, Mr. Henry William 
Eastman. 

{In Grafton-st. 94, Thomas Scott, esq. 

In Charlotte-st. Blacktriars-road, 74, 
Mr. John Mawson. 

in Newington-place, Kennington, Mrs. 
Charlotte Allan. 

In Staple Inn, Mr. Wm. Harris. 

At Chipstead, 44, the wife of Edward 
Banks, esq. one of the contractors for 
buikding the Strand. and Southwark 
bridyes, lamented. 

In Duke-st. Grosvenor-square, 82, Mr. 
Patrick Keating. 

In Chariotte-st. Fitzroy-square, Mr. 
Roper. 

ln Halkin-st. Grosvenor-place, John 
Hall, esq. 

At Camden Town, 65, Mr. Richard 
Bagshaw, of Brydges-st. Covent Garden. 

In Tavistock st. Bedford-square, 75, 
Mrs. Margaret May. 

In Finch-lane, Cornhill,55, Mr. Everett 
Denton. 

In the Strand, Mr. Richard Williams. 

At Pentonville, Mrs, Catherine Mac- 
lagan, regretted, 

In Clapham-road, Catherine, wife of 
J. P. Crowder, esq. lamented. 

At Peckham, 8°, Mrs. Bellamy. 

At Ashley-lodge, Surrey, 85, the wi- 
dow of Sir Henry Vietcher, bart. 

In Hanover-st. 64, Dr. S. H. Jackson, 

At Old Brompton, Lord Wallscourt. 

In Bishopsgate-st. Mrs. Cath. Boyd. 

in Sloane-st. Mrs. Robert Gamble. 

In Canterbury-row, Newington Butts, 
89, the widow of Mr. John Jacob Zoilin, 
9f Devonshire-square. 


Marriages and Deaths. 
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At Barnes, 60, Mrs. Rock. 

At Enfield, 79, Mrs, Mary Spencer. 

In Kent-road, 74, Wm. Holloway, esq. 

In York-buildings, Mary-le-bone, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Kipling. 

At Croydon, 63; Mr. Rebecca Davis. + 

At Stoke. Newington, 78, Mr. Guy. 

At Henden, 26, Miss Harriet Frances 
Ryder. 

At Homerton, 67, Wm. Hood, esq. 

At Chelsea, the Rev.W. A. Pembarton. 

In Bridge-st. Blackfriars, R. Samicr, 
esq. , 
At Isleworth, Elizabeth, widow of 
Lieut.-Gen. Humphrey Bland. 

On Thursday, Sept. 12, Mrs. Thelwall, 
wife of John Thelwall,-esq. of Lincein’s 
Inn-fields. This amiable woman bad 
long been distinguished, in the circle of 
her connexions, for the strength of her 
understanding, the extent of her attain- 
ments, the virtues of her heart, and the 
uniform mildness aad sweetuess of her 
dispesition. ‘These qualities, in the vi- 
cissitudes of her life, had frequeatly been 
put to the severest trials, and had shone 
forth equally unimpeaehed inall. In the 
depths of adversity, and in the glow ef 
prosperity, the equanimity of her spirit 
had never been disturbed, nor her ardent 
desire to improve her faculties either 
dissipated or benumbed. To fortiiy the 
spirit of her huskand under persecution 
aud proscription—to redeem it from de- 
pression—to calm its innitation—to assist 
his prefessional efforts—to establish ia 
the minds of her children (fof whom, 
from the cradle to the threskold of the 
University, she was almost the only guide * 
and instrnctor,) the correct feelings ana 
principles of morality—to diifuse a love 
of knowledge, and advance its cwtive-° 
tion by such means as never failed ts 
attach to her, with the most ardent af- - 
fection, the many young persons of pot 
sexes, wlio, under disadvantages the most 
trying, were committed to her care— 
constituted not only the entire ambitiong 4 
but almost the exclusive delights, and 
even anmsements, of ber never idle hours. 
Through all the sufferings of a distressing 
malady which afflicted the latter part: of 
her life, these inestimable qualities shone 
forth even with superior lustre, aad dis- 
played at. onee a fortitade which migiit 
have dune honour to the fiyst martyrs, 
with a mildness and benignity. that 
seemed only calculated for the calm pri- 
vacy of domestic and reciprocal tender- 
ness. Daring the whole of that afflicting 
period, no single emanation of selfishness, 
no word or look of fretfuiness,. ever ma- 
nifasted itself. The last ebb of life was,’ 
in this respect, like its tull flow: her 
thoughts, to the very last, were upor 
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others—her sufferings to herself, and the 
most excruciating tortures never called 
forth a groan. From the first attack of 
her illness, she regarded her case as 
hopeless; but her exertions to do good 
to all around her were unabated even to 
the last pang. In one respect, at least, 


her wishes were fulfilled to their utmost | 


extent; amidst the tortnrous decay of 
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corporeal organization, all ler mental 
and moral faculties remained entire tg 
the last moment of vitality, and her spi. 
rit (when it escaped the wreck of its 
mortal tenement) could neither want 
purgation nor repair, to prepare it for 
whatever blessedness may be in store 
for a benignant and unperishable es. 
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RORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

N consequence of many of the shop- 

keepers in Sunderland refusing to take 
the plain shillmgs and sixpences now in 
circulation, a very serious riot lately 
took place. A large body of the poorer 
inhabitants assembled together, and com- 
menced an attack on several shops, the 
windows of which they nearly demolish- 
ed; while the shop of Mr. Middlebrook 
was completely gutted of his large stock 
of hams, bacon, aud groceries. About 
midnight the Riot Act was read, and the 
33d regiment, which had been called out, 
was preparing to assist the civil power, 
when the disturbers of the public peace 
wisely thought proper to disperse.— 
Tranquillity has since been restored. 

A gang of depredators have been de- 
tected at North Shields, who have for 
some time past committed various theits 
jn that town and neighbourhood. 

A man of seeming benevolence lately 
appeared at North Shields, and went 
diligently through the town collecting 
the names of men out of employment, 
whom lhe registered in a book, and pro- 
mised to employ immediately, at from 
3s. to 1s. per day; but, before he had 
half finished his busiuess, the constables 
took him into custody. 

Marricd.} Matthew Bell, esq. of Wool- 
sington, high sheriff of Northumberland, 
to Miss Reay, daughter of Henry Utrick 
Reay, esq. of Killmgworth-house. 

Mr. Matthew Robertson, to Miss Sa- 
yah Wake;—Mr. George Atkinson, to 
Miss Mary Pattinson: all of Newcastle. 

Joseph Pollard, esq. merchant, of 
Newcastle, to Mrs. Chambers, of Whit- 
burn. 

John Bailey, esq. to Miss Jane Dobson, 
ef Mandale. 

Died.] At Newcastle, in Spicer-lane, 
$1, Mrs. Aun Harrison Thompson, greatly 
lamented. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mrs. Wilkinson, 
widow of Thomas W. esq. of Monkwear- 
mouth, much and justly lamented. 

At Blakelaw, g4, Miss Ana Wood, 
much respected. 


At Ridley-hall, Isaac Sparke, esq. a 
justice of peace for the county of North. 
umberland., 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND, 

At the last Camberland assizes, in an 
action against the sheriff for an eseape, 
the defence set up was that the only day 
on whieh there had been an opportunity 
of arresting the fugitive was Good Fri- 
day, aud that, in the apprebension of the 
bailiff, an arrest ou such a day was ile. 
gal. ‘Phe judge would not undertake to 
decide whether such an arrest was legal ; 
but he had so stroug an opinion of the 
indecency of sueha proceeding, that he 
divected a nonsuit, because H appeared 
that tie alledged neglect oceurred during 
divine service ; when, said the judge, it 
was a civil officer’s duty to be at church, 
and not to be executing a warraut, 

Marricd.] Mr. George Brown, to Miss 
Mary Bell;—Mr. Daniel N‘Mullen, to 
Miss Margaret Bonstead: all of Carlisle. 

Mr. Joim Lowry Mullinder, of Stan- 
wix, to Miss Elizabeth Robinson, of 
Carlisle. 

At Penrith, Mr. Jolin Coombs, to Miss 
Elizabeth Latimer. , 

At Wigton, Mr. Joseph Storey, to Miss 
Mary Davison. 

Died.] At €arlisle, 66, Mr. Robert 
Marshail.—At an advanced age, Sarah, 
widow of Heury Iveson, jun. one of the 
Society of I’riends, 

At Wigton, 78, Mrs. Elizabeth Rout: 
ledge.—7¢, Mr. ‘Thomas Tornent. 

At Kuaresfield, 68, Nirs. Sowerby. 

YORKSHIRE. 

A subseription tor the relief of the 
poor has been raised at Searborongh, 
und the mode in which this relief is to be 
administered is deserving of imitation. 
One hundred and fifty men will be em- 
ployed in clearing away a considerable 
portion of accumulated rubbish.fram the 
harbour. “This is the best plan that cau 
be adopted, as.it unites public with pr- 
vate benetits, prevents habits of idleness 
which are not easily carreeted, and Te- 
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An extensive robbery was lately com- 
mitted in the shop of Mr. Binns, linen- 
draper, in Wakefield.’ Some villains 
succeeded ‘in ‘gaining an entrance into 
the shop, by forcing open one of the 
shutters, and taking a square out of the 
window. They then opénéd the door, 
and took away goods’to a very consider- 
able amount. ‘These they are supposed 
to have conveyed away in a cart, as one 
was scen standing in the street, at a small 
distance from the place where the rob- 
bery was committed. 

Married.] At York, John Dyson, esq. 
to Mrs. Bassett, sister to the Right Hon. 
the Lady Mayoress of that city. 

The Rev. George Wray, of Leeds; to 
Miss Wainman, daughter of Wm. W. esc. 
of Carr-head, near Skipton. 

George Milner, esq. youngest son of 
the late Sir W. M. Milner, bart. of Nun 
Appleton, to Sarah Georgiana, daughter 
of the Rev, G. Buckston, of Ashborne. 

Mr. Muscroft, to Lydia, daughter of 
the late Richard Dunbill, esq. both of 
Pontefract. 

' Died.] At Leeds, 57, Mrs. J. Wilkin- 
son.—In Park-square, 33, Elizabeth, wife 
of Mr. George Rawson, merchant, 

At Swillington, 16, Louisa Susan, 
danghter of John Lowther, esq. 

At Burley, Mrs, Carr; in her the poor 
have to lament the loss of a kind bene- 
factor. 

At ‘Batley, 76, Mrs, Deighton, highly 
esteemed and lamented. 

' LANCASHIRE, 

A petition from Lancaster has been 
presented te government, praying for a 
prohibitory duty to-be laid on all cotton- 
twist exported, in order to prevent the 
manifacturers on the continent from 
ising the same, which has been done to 
the great detriment of this country, se- 
veral thousand men having been thrown 
out of employ in Lancashire. 

That stupendous work, the Leeds and 
Liverpool canal, which it has required 
nearly half a century to execute, ts now 
opened for the passage of vessels. The 
completion of this undertaking reflects 
the highest honour upon its promoters, 
and will produce the most important be- 
hefits to thé circumjacent country in 
every’ part of its line. 

Married.| Mr. Joseph Garside, of Man- 
chester, to Mary Ann, daughter of the 
Rev, Thomas Pearson, of Liverpool. 

Mr. Thomas Calshaw, solicitor, to Miss 
E. Knight, both of Wigan. 

Mr. Richard Harrison, of Bankfield, 
to Hannah, eldest daughter of John Bir- 
fev,-esq. of Kirkhain. 

Died.|) At Liverpool, in Clarence-at. 

Brivis: Lapy’s Mac. No. #5. 
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of reducing 
dangerous military establishment we are 
at present called upon to maintain, abo- 
lishing ail sinecure places and unimerited 
pensions, to enforce a rigid economy in 
the expenditure of the public money; 
and to give to the people, what is their 
unalienable right, a full, fair, free, and 
equal represent&tion in the Commons 
House of Parliament.” 
a petition, conformable with these. ob- 
jects, were passed unaninously. 
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23, Mr. Richard Whitehead.—Mr. Wm, 


Ewing, merchant. 

On Mount Vernon, 48, George Bivns, 
one of the Society of Friends, greatly 
regretted, 

At Manchester, in St. Ann’s-square, 
74, Mr. John Carver. 

At Great Bolton, 43, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Briercliffe, 

At Feriscowles, near Blackburn, 80, 
Mis. Fielden, widow of the late Joseph 
F. esq. 

At Toxlift-park, 48, Mrs. Anderson, 
wife of the Rev. Mr. A. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.] At Nantwich, Mr. Richard 
Taylor, of Liverpool, to Ellen, daughter 
of the late Dr. Prescot, of Nantwich. 

Mr. Okell, surgeon, of Lynn, to Miss 
Harper, of Greppenhall. 

Died.| At Chester, in King’s-buildings, 
Edward Holt, esq. one of the members 
of the corporation of that city. 

At Neston, 67, Stephen Bond, esq. 
M.D. 

At Frodsham, 70, Mr. Sam. Briscoe. 

At Altrincham, awfully sudden, Mrs, 
Race, wife of Mr. R. of the academy 
there. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Marricd.] Mr. T. Radford, of Ashe 
borne-green, to Miss Boden, of Egginton, 

Mr. R. S. Barrow, of Makeney, to 
Mrs. Copestake, of Derby. 

Died.| At Chesterfield, 89, Mr. Pads 
ley, universally respected. 

At Coxbench-hall, 19, Miss Jane Mary 
Buchanan. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Note 
tingham, to the number of upwards of 
5000, was lately held “ to deliberate on 
the propriety of petitioning the Prince 
Regent to assemble the Parliament. of 
the United Kingdom, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the necessity 
the uncoustitutional and 


Resolutions and 


A meeting of the inhabitants was re- 


cently held at Mansfield, to take into 

consideration the present distresses of 

the poor, aud the consequent enofmous 

amount of the parochial rates, which of 

late have increased to an alarming ‘ex. 
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tent. In the last few weeks some hun- 
dreds of individuals have been compelled 
to apply to the everseers for relief: it is 
lamentable to add, that many of them 
were, until lately, contributors to the 
poor-rate, and not the abject suppliants. 

Married.} Mr. John Speck, to Miss 
Harriet Scott;—Mr. Mark Millington, 
of Tollhouse-hill,to Miss Hovey, of Park- 
row: all of Nottingham. 

Mr. John Astey, of Nottingham, to 
Sophia, daughter of the late Rev. — Gill, 
of Wilford. 

Died.} At Nottingham, 77, Mrs. Sut- 
ton, the widow of the late Mr. Richard 
S. much and justly lamented. 

At Mansfield, 77, John Bagg, esq.— 
65, Mr. W. Lang, universally regretted. 

At Worksop, 81, Mrs. Stayce, widow 
of the late Rev. John S. 

At Radeliffe, 55, John Taylor, esq. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

A charitable institution is contem- 
plated for selling, at a cheap rate, cloth- 
ing to the poor of Stamiord and its 
neighbourhood. ‘Tie Marchioness of 
Exeter and the Lady Sophia Cecil have 
given 601, towards the fund. Itis to be 
called the “ Dorcas Charity.” 

Married.) Mr. W. Hall, to Miss Caro- 
line Carr;—Mr. C. Bennett, to Miss 
Watson: all of Lincoln. 

Mr. Newsome, to Miss Elizabeth Wres- 
geil, both of Gainsborough. 

Peter Parnell, jun. esq. of Stamford, 
to Miss Harriet Lydia Watson, of Can- 
terbury. 

Died.] At Lincoln, 26, Mrs. Goulding. 
—Mrs. Fowler. 

At Louth, 68, Mr. W. Near.—8z, Mr. 
‘Holland. 

At Caistor, Miss Mildred Mouncey. 

At Caenby, 22, Mr. Thomas Bland. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

Marvied.} Mr. J. Hind, of Leicester, 
to Miss Elizabeth Berridge, of Belgrave. 

At Market Bosworth, Mr. Edw. Cle- 
mentson, to Miss Mary Moxon. 

Mr. Edward Gamble, of Cottesmore, 
to Hannah Maria, daughter of the Kev. 
Rk. Lioyd, of Bromyard. 

Died.) At Leicester, 34, Gratia, wife 
of Mr. Wm, Drayton, much esteemed for 
many virtres.—In Rutland-st. Mr. Wm, 
Hornbuckle, respected. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 77, Mr. Charles 
Lakin. 

At Osgathorpe, 60, Mr. Benjamin 
Jolnson. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, 

A meeting of the inhabitants of Wol- 
verhampton was recently held, Sir J. 
Wrottesley in the chair; when it was 


A box, containing Bank silver tokens 
to the amount of 300/., was lately stolen 
from the Roebuck Inn in Stafford, at 
the coach-office of which it had been 
left to be conveyed by the mail to Lon- 
don. No trace of the robber has yet 
heen discovered. 

Merried.] At Hanley, Mr. Josiah Clark 
Rowley, merchant, of Glasgow, to Miss 
Mary Am Mollart, of Albion-place, 
Shelton. 

At Biddulph, T. Troughton, esq. of 
Liverpool, to Miss Willock, of Overton. 

Mr. Hardivg, surgeon, to Miss Smith, 
both of Hanley. 

Died.| At Litchfield, 63, E. Eboral, 
sen. esq. one of the body corporate of 
that city. 

At Wolverhampton, 29, Mr. Edward 
Ward, jun. 

At Wall, 65, Mrs. Hill, the widow of 
the late Robert Hill, esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Accounts from Birmingham state that 
business has somewhat revived there, in 
consequence of large orders received 
for the manufacture of smooth round 
pieces of silver, for immediate circula- 
tiou. They are made of pure silver, at a 
profit of 25 per cent. and are in great 
demand. 

Married.] Mr. Robert Bolding, of 
Dighbeth, to Mrs. Barker, widow of Lieut, 
. of the Ritle corps. 

At Coventry, Mr. Anthony New, jun. 
o# Evesham, to Miss Ann Clark, second 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Clark, of the for- 
mer place, 

Mr. Painter, of Birmingham, to Eliza, 
daughter of the jate Benjamin Bull, esq. 
of Brown Candover. 

At Leamington, Augustus Edw. He- 
bart, esq. to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
fate Mr. Serjeant Williams, 





Died.] At Birmingham, in Canal-st. 
| 235, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. John Bowen. 
{-—in Newhall-st. 81, Mr. John Berry, 
| deservedly respected, 
| AtStratford-on-Avon,18,Sarah, daughe 
| ter of Mr, W. G. Morris. 

} SHROPSHIRE. 

| It was stated by Mr. Slaney, at the 
| late meeting of the county of Salop, that, 
; in the parish of Dawley alone, comprising 
less than 4000 acres, there are at present 
650 men, women, and children, totally 
destitute of every other support except 
that of parochial or eleemosynary relief; 
that there are, in the neighbourhood of 
Wellington alone, between two and three 
hundred persons, who are either totally 
vut of work, or only partially employed ; 
and that in the county of Salop there are 





resolved to solicit subscriptions for the about 12,000. persons in a state of the 
utmost privations, — 


relief of the labouring poo. 
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‘Married.] Mr. Hughes, of Pride-hill, 


Shrewsbury, to Miss Beatrice Atkinson, | 


of Condover, 
At Ludlow, Francis Cashel Crotty, esq. 
captain in the 39th regiment, to Mary, 
daughter of Edw. Willings, esq. banker, 
of Ludlow. 
Died.] At Shrewsbury, in Princess-st. 
Miss Sarah Blower.—On Pride-hill, 21, 
Mr. Samuel Hill. 
At Sheffnal, Mrs. W. Yates. 
At Newport, at an advanced age, John 
Jones, esq. of Chilton-grove. 
- At Woore, Mrs. Latham, wife of John 

e eSq. 

At Mount Pleasant, near Oswestry, 
Edward Jenkins, esq. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. S. W. Palmer, to Miss 
Elizabeth Brittle, of the Bay-tree House. 

Mr. John Gough, of Kidderminster, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Thomas 
Smith, esq. of Pedmore. 

Died.} At Kidderminster, 89, Mrs. 
Cooper, widow of the late Mr. 'T. C. 

At Stourport, 68, Mr. John Redding, 
attorney. 

At Stourbridge, Mr. Isaac Snell, de- 
servedly respected. 

HBREFORDSHIRE. 

The late Hereford music meeting at- 
fracted a splendid assemblage of com- 
pany. The collection for the meritorious 
charity exceeded 6501., including a do- 
nation of 20/. from Sir Charles Morgan, 
bart. exclusive of his liberal donations on 
two preceding days. 

Died.} At Ridgebourne, Mrs. Cheese, 
widow of the late Edmund C. esq. 

At Burghhill-lodge, Wm. Lingen, esq. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

The contest between Colonel Webb 
and Mr. Bransby Cooper to represent 
the city of Gloucester, closed on the 
seventh day’s poll; when the numbers 
were—Col. Webb, 849; Mr. Cooper, 730. 
It was one of the most severe struggles 
ever witnessed. 

A Whig Club has just been established 
at Gloucester, of which Colonel Berkeley 
is elected president. Sir H. Protheroe, 
Colonel Kingscote, and five other gen- 
tlemen, are to form the committee of 
management. 

At a numerous and highly respectable 
meeting of the inhabitants of Bristol, on 
the 2d ult. it was resolved to form a 
charitable institution, to perpetuate the 
memory of the late Richard Reynolds, 
under the designation of “ Reynolds’s 
Commemoration Society.” The object 
of the institution to be, to grant reliet to 
persons in necessitous circumstances, and 
also occasional assistance to other bene- 
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enable them to continue or increase their 
usefulness ; and that especial regard be 
had to the Samaritan Society, of which 
Richard Reynolds was the founder. 

Married.| Richard Smith, esq. of Downe 
field, to Henrietta, daughter of Adrian 
Moens, esq. of Park-st. Bristol. 

Nathaniel Dyer, esq. of Nailsworth, te 
Miss Rayer, of Garling. 

William, second son of Thomas Aston, 
esq. of Eyford-house, to Mary Ann, oniy 
daughter of the late George Seddon, esq. 
of Aldersgate-st. London. 

Died.] At Gloucester, 70, Mr, Charles 
King, universally respected.—69, Mr. 
Pettat Gardener, much and justly es 
teemed. 

At Chepstow, Mrs. John Kirby. 

At Chipping Camden, Mary Ann, wi- 
dow of the late Thos. Bovey Green, esq. 

At Brinscomb Port, Mrs. Miller, wife 
of Mr. Richard M. banker. 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

The Oxford waggon was lately robbed 
of woollen cloths and kerseymeres, on 
crossing Hillingdon-common; the rob- 
bers have not been detected. 

Married.} Mr. R. H. Freeborn, of Ox- 
ford, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Richard Pratt, esq. of Narborough-lodge. 

Mr. Hunt, of Oxford, to Miss Hartin, 
of Bicester. 

Mr. Joseph Ward, of Banbury, to Mrs, 
Elizabeth Stacey, of Wardington. 

Died.] At Oxford, at anadvanced age, 
Mrs. Busby. 
" At Stadhampton, 78, Miss Elizabeth 

yres, 

At Benson, at an advanced age, Mr. 
Norman. 

BUCKS AND BERKS. 

Married.| A, Percy Bennett, esq, ta 
Fanny, only daughter of M, Stapleton 
Douglas, esq. of Thornton. 

At Aylesbury, Mr. James Grace, of the 
Old Jewry, London, to Miss Fanny 
Rickford, of Aylesbury. 

Mr. May, of Engletield, to Miss Strange, 

of Theale. 

Died.| At Groundweil-house, 85, Mrs. 

C. Wrayke: she has left an estate worth 

from 60 to 70,0001. to the Rev. A. Evans, 

of Overton, and other members of his 
family, 

At Bill-hill, after a short illness, Gen, 

Gower. 

HERTS AND BEDS. 

Married.} Mr. Wm. Lane, of Bigglese 

wade, to Miss Mary Freeman, of West 

Walton. 

Died.] At Buntingford, Amelia, wife 

of Mr. C, P. Wortham, solicitor, 

At Youngsbury, Mrs, Hewlett. 





volent institutions in or near Bristol, to 


At Hoddesdou, 65, Mrs, Farington, 
widow of the late W. F. esq, 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.|] Thomas Mercer, esq. of Hac- 
kleton, to Miss Catherine Boulton. 

Mr. Richard Whittaker, to Miss S. 
Rose, both of Kettering. 

Mr. James Eland Hobson, of London, 
to Miss Matilda Eland, of Thrapston. 

Died.| At Northampton, 60, Mr. Edge. 
—Mrs. Drake. 

At Kettering, 22, Mr. Sherman. 

At Horton, 87, Sir Robert Gunning, 
bart. K.B. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

Married.}| At Witcham, Wm. Jellings, 
esq. of Mepal, to Miss Mary Macormick, 
of Witcham. 

At Eynesbury, Mr. J. Atterbury, sur- 
geon, to Miss Ann Gray, of Great Gid- 
ding. 

Died.] At Cambridge, in his rooms in 
the university, the Rev. Edward Blom- 
field, M.A. fellow and assistant tutor of 
Emmanuel college, much esteemed and 
regretted. 

At Warboys, 65, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. Robert Fowler, rector of that pa- 
rish. 

NORFOLK. 

By a plan lately adopted by the ma- 
fistrates who regulate the Norfolk county 
gaol, it is intended that, on the discharge 
of any person accused or convicted of 
felony, who shall have conducted himself 
properly whilst in prison, there be deli- 
vered to such person a letter, signed by 
the chaplain and gaoler, addressed to the 
minister and overseers of the parish in 
which such person is usually resident, 
certifying his or her good behaviour; 
and that there be given to such person a 
sum of money, to enable him or her to 
return home; and if, after the expiration 
of one month from the time of such dis- 
charge, it shall appear, by the certificate 
of the minister and overseers of the 
parish, that the conduct of such person 
has been satisfactory, that a further sum, 

at the discretion of the committee, be 
given.—This plan is humanely adopted 
in order to prevent persons discharged 
from confinement from returning to their 
former practices, by inciting them to 
habits of dustry. 


Marvried.| My. Thomas Love, to Miss 


Mary Goring, both of Norwich. 


Robert Back, esq. of London, to Miss 


Lowden, of Norwich, 


Thomas Pettman, esq. of Eastry, to 
Emily, daughter of the late John Hat- 


field, esq. banker, of Norwich. 


Died.) At Norwich, 62, Mrs. Barber, 
the late Mr, Thomas B. soli- 
eitor.—7.., Theodora, wife of David Co- 


widow or 





County Intelligence. 


Moss, esq. nearly forty years deputy 
registrar of the diocese of Norwich, a 
gentleman greatly respected. 
At Gayton, 19, Miss Elizabeth Mare 
sters, greatly regretted. 
At Ketteringham, 55, Mrs. Maria Wale. 
pole. 
SUFFOLK. 
Married.] Mr. Samuel Cooper, to Mis 
Bailey, both of Bury. 
Robert Onebye Walker, to Miss Wyn» 
ter, of Aldeburgh. 
Mr. Sidney, to Miss Ayliffe, both of 
Woolpit. 
Mr. Thomas Cracknell, of Fressing- 
field, to Miss Sarah Norman, of South 
Elmham. 
Dicd.] At Ipswich, Mr. Jos. Marsh.— 
56, Mr. J. Smart. i. 
At Saxmundham, 73, Mrs, Russell, wife 
of Mr. Robert R. 
At Sudbury, 35, Hanah, wife of the 
Rev. Henry Watts Wilkinson, M.A. 
ESSEX. 

The labouring poor of this county are 
in extreme distress : the meu are willing 
applicants, but meet with no success. 
Mr. M. Phillips has presented a plan for 
their relief to the lord lieutenant of the 
county. 
Six men, labourers inhusbandry, were 
lately conveyed to the county prison at 
Colchester, on a charge of having, in 
company with others, riotonsly assembled 
and destroyed a thrashing machine in the 
neighbourhood. 
Manied.| W.H. Dutton, esq. to Mary 
Anne, daughter of J. Clarke, esy. of 
Danbury. 
Mr. James Russell, of Woodford, to 
Miss Appleton, of Henley-upon-Thames. 

The Rev. S. Joynes, A.M. vicar of 
tidgewell, to Miss Mary Baker, of 
Frindsbury, 

Died.] At Brentwood, Mrs. Ablin. 

At Maldon, Mrs, Tomlinson.—Mrs. 
Coe, of Canewdon. 

At Springfield-hall, 32, Mr. J. Abrey,. 

At Elmden, 72, Mr. J. Warner. 

At South Okenden, John Goodere, 
esq. 

KENT. 

Married.| Peter Pernell, esq. to Hars 
riet Lydia, daughter of J. E, Watson, 
esq. of Canterbury. 

Mr. Edward Scultree, to Miss Mary 
Sturges, both of Canterbury. 

Mr. Jessop, surgeon, of Gravesend, ta 
Mrs. Moore. 

Died.) At Canterbury, Mrs. Thornton, 
universally respected.—In George-st. 
Mr. Wm. Wilcox. 

At Felkestone, 54, Mrs, Adams, wife 
of Mr. Edward A. 





lambine, high y respected.—-86, Richard 


Ai Gillingham, 68, Wm. Dann, esq. 
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At Scabrook, 31, Mrs. Ewins. 
At Squerries-lodge, Aun, wife of Chas. 
Warde, esq. 
SUSSEX. 
A lady, of the name of Sober, sister 
to the Rev. T. R. Kemp, late one of the 


to the cause of religion, and converted 
her splendid mansion at Warbleton into 
a place of worship; and, from a pulpit, 
most energetically enforces on the minds 
of her rustic hearers the tenets of her 
faith, which are what are termed :\ntino- 
nian. 

The supply of oysters into Brighton 
has been prodigious: the fishermev have 
| discovered a stupendous bed of these 
shell-fish, which extends more than ten 
miles, and near a mile in width. Should 
the depth be in proportion, the quantity 
must be inexhaustible. 

Married.| Dr. Alexander Shaunan, of 
the 14th regiment of Foot, to Miss Emma 
Redman, of Chichester. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Jobn Carter, esq. is returned to repre- 
sent Portsmouth in Parliament, without 
opposition, Mr. Croker, the Admiralty 
éecretary, having declined a canvas. 

The post-masters general have esta- 
blished a mail-coach to run daily to and 
from Christchurch and Dorchester, the 
inhabitants in the route of which will in 
future receive their western letters one 
day earlier. 

Married.| At Southampton, Capt. G, 
§, Harris, to Miss E. Von Essen, of St. 
Petersburgh. 

J. Phillips, esq. to Miss Maria Mar- 
shall, of Portsmouth. 

The Rev. Mr. Chamberlayne, to Miss 
Dupre, of Southampton. 

Mr. H. Way, of Westcourt, to Miss 
Roach, of Arreton-farm. 

Died.| At Portsmouth, Mrs. Shugar, 
greatly lamented. 

At Gosport, Mr. Joseph Leonard Shep- 

herd, master in the R.N. 

At Romsey, 73, Mrs. John Camley. 
WILTSHIRE. 

A meeting was lately held at the public 



















































staising a subscription for providing em- 
ployment for the poor during the ensuing 
Winter; and we are gratified in learning 
that one of the ways in whichvit is pro- 
posed to employ them is that of lessening 
the difficulty of travelling cver Harnham 
ill, thereby removing a principal ob- 
hiacle to the prosperity of the city of 
Salisbury, and a considerable inconve- 
hicnce to all who are connected by either 
lsiness or landed property with the 
teat western road, 
Q 
» 
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M. P.’s for Lewes, has dedicated herself 


rooms, Salisbury, tor the purpose of 
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Married.} Mr. Blackford, of Warmin- 
ster, to Miss H. Hippersley, of Wintertop. 

Mr. T. B. Lender, of Stapleford, to 
Miss Weymouth, of Romsey. 

Died.] At Chippenham, 82, Hannah, 
widow of the late Anthony Guy, esq. 

At Cricklade, 32, the Rev. Thomas 
Thompson, highly respected. 

At Roundway, 22, Miss Chandler. 

At her seat at Grundall, 86, Mrs 
Waite. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Such have been the liberal sabscrip- 
tions raised for erecting a new free church 
at Frome, that the committee have or- 
dered stone to be quarried for the pur- 
pose of commencing the edifice. 

Married.| Mr. C. Moore, of the Ab- 
bey-church-yard, Bath, to Miss 8. Mere- 
dith, of Ludlow. 

The Rev. Thomas Judball, of Staple- 
grove-cottage, near Taunton, to Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. Archdeacon Dau- 
berry. 

Mr. George Shaw, of Somerton, to 
Miss Phillis Hockey, of Charlton Mack- 
rell. 

Died.| At Bath, in the Circus, 51, Mrs, 
Lechmere, widow of the late Thomas L. 
esq.—On Sion-hill, Mrs. Maxwell, wife 
of Wm. M. esq.—In Green-st. Mrs. Jas. 
Barnard.—In Kingsmead-st. Mrs. Chaf- 
fin, greatly lamented. 

At Hutton-court, Edw. Sheppard, esq. 

At Montacute-house, Mrs. Philips, 
widow of the late Rev. W. P. 

DURSETSHIRE. 

A superb monument, executed in Italy, 
is now on its way to this country, to be 
erected in the beautiful new church at 
Weymouth, to the memory of the late 
Sir James Pulteney. 

Marvied.} At Warmwell, the Rev, 
George Chamberlain, rector of Wyke 
Regis and Weymouth, to Margaret, 
daughter of the Rev. John Dupre, D.D. 
ot Melcombe Regis. 

Died.] At his rectory, Swanage, 69,. 
the Rev. Samuel Gaile, precentor of 
Llandaff, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The bake-house of Mr. Hancock, Mo. 
rice-town, Plymouth Dock, was lately 
entered by some persons, who actually 
kneaded a quantity of fiour into dough, 
heated the oven, baked the bread, and 
carried it off, withont being discovered! 

Married.| At Stoke, Mr. J. D. Browne, 
surgeon, to Miss E. Down, of Plymouth 
Dock. 

At Tavistock, Mr. Savary, of the R.N. 
to Miss Roberts, of that town. 

Captain Robert Dean, of the E. I. Co.'s 
‘eee to Miss F, Law, of Barastaplee 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.| Thomas Mercer, esq. of Hac- 
kleton, to Miss Catherine Boulton. 

Mr. Richard Whittaker, to Miss S. 
Rose, both of Kettering. 

Mr. James Eland Hobson, of London, 
to Miss Matilda Eland, of Thrapston. 

Died.] At Northampton, 60, Mr, Edge. 
—Mrs. Drake. 

At Kettering, 22, Mr. Sherman. 

At Horton, 87, Sir Robert Gunning, 
bart. K.B. 


CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTS. 

Married.}] At Witcham, Wm. Jellings, 
esq. of Mepal, to Miss Mary Macormick, 
of Witcham. 

At Eynesbury, Mr. J. Atterbury, sur- 
geon, to Miss Ann Gray, of Great Gid- 
ding. 

Died.] At Cambridge, in his rooms in 
the university, the Rev. Edward Blom- 
field, M.A. fellow and assistant tutor of 
Emmanuel college, much esteemed and 
regretted. 

At Warboys, 65, Frances, wife of the 
— Robert Fowler, rector of that pa- 
rish. 


NORFOLKe 


_ By a plan lately adopted by the ma- 
Listrates who regulate the Norfolk county 


gaol, it is intended that, on the discharge 
of any person accused or convicted of 
felony, who shall have conducted himself 
properly whilst in prison, there be deli- 
vered to such person a letter, signed by 
the chaplain and gaoler, addressed to the 
minister and overseers of the parish in 
which such person is usually resident, 
certifying his or her good behaviour; 
and that there be given to such person a 
sum of money, to enable him or her to 
return home; and if, after the expiration 
of one month from the time of such dis- 
charge, it shall appear, by the certificate 
of the minister and overseers of the 
parish, that the conduct of such person 
has been satisfactory, that a further sum, 
at the discretion of the committee, be 
given.—This plan is humanely adopted 
iu order to prevent persons discharged 
from confinement from returning to their 
former practices, by inciting them to 
habits of industry. 

Marvied.| My. Thomas Love, to Miss 
Mary Goring, both of Norwich. 

Robert Back, esq. of London, to Miss 
Lowden, of Norwich. 

Thomas Petiman, esq. of Eastry, to 
Emily, daughter of the late John Hat- 
field, esq. banker, of Norwich. 

Died.| At Norwich, 62, Mrs. Barber, 
widow or the late Mr, Thomas B. soli- 
citor.—7.., Theodora, wife of David Co- 
lambine, high y respected.—86, Richard 
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Moss, esq. nearly forty years deputy 
registrar of the diocese of Norwich, a 
gentleman greatly respected. 

At Gayton, 19, Miss Elizabeth Mare 
sters, greatly regretted. 

At Ketteringham, 55, Mrs. Maria Wale. 
pole. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. Samuel Cooper, to Miss 
Bailey, both of Bury. 

Robert Onebye Walker, to Miss Wyne 
ter, of Aldeburgh. 

Mr. Sidney, to Miss Ayliffe, both of 
Woolpit. 

Mr. Thomas Cracknell, of Fressing- 
field, to Miss Sarah Norman, of South 
Elmham. 

Dicd.] At Ipswich, Mr. Jos. Marsh.— 
56, Mr. J. Smart. a 

At Saxmundham, 73, Mrs. Russell, wife 
of Mr. Robert R. 

At Sudbury, 35, Hannah, wife of the 
Rev. Henry Watts Wilkinson, M.A. 

ESSEX. 

The labouring poor of this county aré 
in extreme distress : the meu are willing 
applicants, but meet with no success. 
Mr. M. Phillips has presented a plan for 
their relief to the lord lieutenant of the 
county. 

Six men, labourers inhusbandry, were 
lately conveyed to the county prison at 
Colchester, on a charge of having, in 
company with others, riotonsly assembled 
and destroyed a thrashing machine in the 
neighbourhood. 

Maried.] W.H. Dutton, esq. to Mary 
Anne, daughter of J. Clarke, esq. of 
Danbury. 

Mr. James Russell, of Woodford, to 
Miss Appleton, of Henley-upon-Thames. 

The Rev. S. Joynes, A.M. vicar of 
Ridgewell, to Miss Mary Baker, of 
Frindsbury. 

Died.} At Brentwood, Mrs. Ablin. 

At Maldon, Mrs. Tomlinson.—Mrs. 
Coe, of Canewdon. 

At Springfield-hall, 52, Mr. J. Abrey. 

At Elmden, 72, Mr. J. Warner. 

At South Okenden, John Goodere, 
esq. 

KENT. 

Married.| Peter Pernell, esq. to Hars 
riet Lydia, daughter of J. E, Watson, 
esq. of Canterbury. 

Mr. Edward Scultree, to Miss Mary 
Sturges, both of Canterbury. 

Mr. Jessop, surgeon, of Gravesend, to 
Mrs. Moore. 

Died.) At Canterbury, Mrs. Thoruton, 
universally respected.—In George-st. 
Mr. Wm. Wilcox. 

At Felkestone, 54, Mrs, Adams, wife 
of Mr. Edward A. 

Ai Gillingham, 68, Wm. Dann, esq. 











At Scabrook, 31, Mrs. Ewins. 

At Squerries-lodge, Aun, wife of Chas. 
‘Warde, esq. 

SUSSEX. 

A lady, of the name of Sober, sister 
to the Rev. T. R. Kemp, late one of the 
M. P.’s for Lewes, has dedicated herself 
to the cause of religion, and converted 
her splendid mansion at Warbleton into 
a place of worship; and, from a pulpit, 
most energetically enforces on the minds 
of her rustic hearers the tenets of her 
faith, which are what are termed :\ntino- 
mian. 

The supply of oysters into Brighton 
has been prodigious: the fishermen have 
discovered a stupendous bed of these 
shell-fish, which extends more than ten 
miles, and near a mile in width. Should 
the depth be in proportion, the quantity 
must be inexhaustible. 

Married.] Dr. Alexander Shaunan, of 
the 14th regiment of Foot, to Miss Emma 
Redman, of Chichester. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Jobn Carter, esq. is returned to repre- 
sent Portsmouth in Parliament, without 
opposition, Mr. Croker, the Admiralty 
éecretary, having declined a canvas. 

The post-masters general have esta- 
blished a mail-coach to run daily to and 
from Christchurch and Dorchester, the 
inhabitants in the route of which will in 
future receive their western letters one 
day earlier. 

Married.] At Southampton, Capt. G, 
S. Harris, to Miss E. Von Essen, of St. 
Petersburgh. 

J. Phillips, esq. to Miss Maria Mar- 
shall, of Portsmouth. 

The Rev. Mr. Chamberlayne, to Miss 
Dupre, of Southampton. 

Mr. H. Way, of Westcourt, to Miss 
Roach, of Arreton-farm. 

Died.| At Portsmouth, Mrs. Shugar, 
greatly lamented. 

At Gosport, Mr. Joseph Leonard Shep- 
herd, master in the R.N. 

At Romsey, 73, Mrs. John Camley. 

WILTSHIRE. 


A meeting was lately held at the public | 
rooins, Salisbury, for the purpose of 


raising a subscription for providing em- 
ployment for the poor during the ensuing 
winter; and we are gratified in learning 
that one of the ways in whichvit is pro- 
posed to employ them is that of lessening 
the difficulty of travelling cver Harnham 
Hill, thereby removing a principal ob- 
siacle to the prosperity of the city of 
Salisbury, and a considerable inconve- 
nicnce to all who are connected by either 
business or landed property with the 
great western road, 

Q 
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Married.] Mr. Blackford, of Warmin- 
ster, to Miss H. Hippersley, of Wintertop. 

Mr. T. B. Lender, of Stapleford, to 
Miss Weymouth, of Romsey. 

Died.] At Chippenham, 82, Hannah, 
widow of the late Anthony Guy, esq. 

At Cricklade, 32, the Rev. Thomas 
Thompson, highly respected. 

At Roundway, 22, Miss Chandler. 

At her seat at Grundall, 86, Mrs, 
Waite. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Such have been the liberal subscrip- 
tions raised for erecting a new free church 
at Frome, that the committee have or- 
dered stone to be quarried for the pur- 
pose of commencing the edifice. 

Married. | Mr. C. Moore, of the Ab- 
bey-church-yard, Bath, to Miss 8. Mere- 
dith, of Ludlow, 

The Rev. Thomas Judball, of Staple- 
grove-cottage, near Taunton, to Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. Archdeacon Dau- 
berry. 

Mr. George Shaw, of Somerton, to 
Miss Phillis Hockey, of Charlton Mack- 
rell. 

Died.| At Bath, in the Circus, 51, Mrs. 
Lechmere, widow of the late Thomas L. 
esq.—On Sion-hill, Mrs. Maxwell, wife 
of Wm. M. esq.—In Green-st. Mrs. Jas. 
Barnard.—In Kingsmead-st. Mrs. Chaf- 
fin, greatly lamented. 

At Hutton-court, Edw. Sheppard, esq. 

At Montacute-house, Mrs. Philips, 
widow of the late Rev. W. P. 

DURSETSHIRE. 

A superb monument, executed in Italy, 
is now on its way to this country, to be 
erected in the beautiful new church at 


| Weymouth, to the memory of the late 





| Sir James Pulteney. 


Marvied.} At Warmwell, the Rev, 
George Chamberlain, rector of Wyke 
Regis and Weymouth, to Margaret, 
daughter of the Rev. John Dupre, D.D. 
ot Melcombe Regis. 

Died.} At his rectory, Swanage, 69,. 
the Rev. Samuel Gaile, precentor of 
Llandaff, 

DEVONSHIRE. 

The bake-house of Mr. Hancock, Mo- 
rice-town, Piymouth Dock, was lately 
entered by some persons, who actually 
kneaded a quantity of flour into dough, 
heated the oven, baked the bread, and 
carried it off, withont being discovered! 

Married.) At Stoke, Mr. J. D. Browne, 
surgeon, to Miss E. Down, of Plymouth 
Dock. 

At Tavistock, Mr. Savary, of the R.N. 
to Miss Roberts, of that town. 

Captain Robert Dean, of the E. I. Co.'s 
service, to Misa F. Law, of Barastaple- 
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Died.] At Exeter, Miss Marty Allday, 
greatly beloved and regretted.—22, Miss 
Elizabeth Dennis, much and deservedly 
jamented. 

At Plymouth, after a lingering illness, 
Admiral Manley. 

At Piyinouth Dock, in Pembroke-st. 
104, Mrs. Martha Evans. She was born 
in London, June 19th, 1713. About the 
age of twenty she married a serjeant in 
the army, with whom she _ travelled 
through France, Spain, Germany, Italy, 
and America, where she experienced 
many hardships in battle, as well as from 
cenfiicting elements by sea and land. She 
has been the mother of eighteen children, 
and retained her mental faculties to the 
jast. 

At Tavistock, Edward Bray, esq. many 


years steward to his Grace the Duke of 


Bedford. 

At Alphington-lodge, 33, Capt. Samuel 

Ashmore, R.M. 
CORNWALL. 

A public meeting is about to take place 
in this connty, to consider of remedies 
for the distress generally felt. 

Married.} Edward Pierce, esq. of Bod- 
min, to Miss Eliot, daughter of the late 
Rev. R. E. vicar of Maker and St. 
‘Feath. 





Domestic and Foreign Politics, 


Mr. James Budge, of Camborne, to 
Miss Anna Maria Tosker, niecé to H.C. 
Blewett, esq. of Marazion. 

Captain Furze, of his Majesty’s packet 
Chesterfield, to Miss Sleeman, of Milor. 

Died.|] At Penzance, 63, Mrs, Mary 
Powen, much and deservedly lamented. 

At Truro, Mr. Evans.—72, Mr. Joha 
Shear. 

At Callington, 64, Miss M, Kerswell, a 
maiden lady. 

At Trenance, 97, Mrs. Honour Sampson. 

At Muwgan-parsonage, in Meneage, 
the Rev, Thomas Trevenen, vicar of that 
parish. 

WALES. 

Marvicd.} The Rev. Lewis Hughes, of 
Llanddeniolen, Carnarvonshire, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of the late E, 
Owen, esq. of Erwalls, near Liangollen. 

The Rev. David Thomas, of Milford, 
to Miss Harries, of Turson. 

Lieut. Samuel Sawyer, R.N. to Miss 
a Bostock, of Johnstone, near Mil- 

ord, 


Died.| At Swansea, Henry Sharpe 


Pocklington, esq. deservedly lamented 
by numerous friends. 

At Pentrifith, near Denbigh, Miss 
Lloyd, daughter of the late Bell Lloyd, 
esq. of Bodfach. 


BPP LLP LOPE LDL LDL LD LD LD LLL LD LDL LP 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLITICS, 


REG 


HE present month, both at home 
aud abroad, is a mere sequence 

to the last, as well in the substance 
as in the colour of.event. ‘The elec- 
tions in France are proceeding, 
whatever the Ultra-Royalists may 
say to the contrary, ina manner fa- 
vourable to the councils which pro- 
duced the late bouleversement ; and 
the king, finding that he can only 
expunge a quarter of a century from 
the annals of time in form, and not 
in fact, very wisely yields to the 
necessity of supposing that its results 
are to be taken into his calculations 
of government. Thus the Freneh 
—alas, poor Chateaubriand !—stand 
little chance of being regenerated 
again into the same preux chevaliers 
they were at the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, or when they dra- 
gooned their Protestant countrymen 





at the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantz; a calamity in which some of 
our leading journals duly sympathise. 
His merciful Majesty of Spain is 
more successful, and will doubtless 
restore the tines of the Cid in every 
thing but bravery and romantic ho- 
nour. He has lately issued a general 
pardon, in which he excepts every 
crime that either directly or indi- 
rectly can affect himself or the 
priests, and politely excuses those 
alone which only infringe upon good 
order and the happiness of his lay- 
subjects!—Yes ; there is a sovereign 
in Europe at this moment, who par- 
dons the murderer of the layman 
while he punishes that of the priest, 
and, having dethroned and expelled 
his own father, issues proclamatior 

by the yard on the subject of violatec 
majesty, Come,” said the Danish 
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chancellor, Oxenstiern, to his son, 
when he introduced him into poli- 
tics, —“* Come, my son, and see with 
what a small quantity of common 
sense the world may be governed.” 
Ferdiuand has probably read this 
anecdote, and been moved to settle 
the minimum for all Europe. Shak- 
speare was evidently ‘a prophet ; 
for he writes of “an angry ape,” 
who plays “such fantastic tricks be- 
fore high heaven” as make men 
langh and “ high angels weep:”— 
subjects groans are of course infer- 
red. In the mean time, whether this 
embroiderer of celestial petticoats 
is to retain the Spanish boast of 
no setting sun in his dominions, by 
remaining lord of his American pos- 
sessions, is still undetermined. The 
revolutionary contest proceeds with 
fluctuating success, but with nothing 
like an approach to decision. Of 


the remainder of Europe we can say | 
little, but that the Emperor of 


Russia is settling Poland; that his 
fajesty of the Netherlands has 
fettered the press ; and that the King 
of Prussia, out of his grace and 
clemency, has postponed all steps 
to a representative system sine die. 
Athome the gloom of the moment 
is dreary enough, and, what is worse, 
no one professes to discover whence 
light is to proceed. The partial 
disturbances in different parts ‘of the 
country are exacily such as are most 
distressful in the contemplation, be- 
cause evidently the spontaneous im- 
pulse of misery and destitution. 


The operation of all this want of 


employment on the receipts of er 
ation remains to be seen; but, 


2 | 
prosperity and the power to ae | jord-mayor’s 


; 
and as hesone a one, too, as the 


follow one another as cause and ef- 
fect, we must expect a serious defal- 
cation. What, in that case, is to be 
done 1~Reduce expenditure, 
Prudence ;--- Not so bad as that, 
whispers Consciousness; “ there isthe 
preduce of the sinking-fund available | 


Says 
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at all events: and, as to the ghost of 
an ancient promise—a ministerial 
promise, too,—Voz et preterea nihil. 
—We will dress up vested rights anda 
large army in the livery of necessity, 
and exorcise the impertinent nullity 
into the Red Sea.’—A pretty speci- 
men this of the prosopopeia, ladies: 
pray ponder over it, and compliment 
the editor with the result of youg 
studies post-paid. 

Yo add to the wonders of this 
remarkable era, the citizens have 
chosen to retain their mayor in office 
only because he proved himself fit 
for it; a perilous precedent, and 
infinitely disquieting to the ‘ quiet 
and henest watchmen” who know 
what belongs to office, and “ sleep 
under the church porch.” It seems 
his lordship, too,—the low man!— 
has created a prejudice against police 
officers ;* for the very trifling fact of 
one or two of them endeavouring te 
hang a few innocent people, more 
or less, for reward, says nothing. 
The bustle of this uncivic alderman 
is indeed a very untoward event for 
magisterial repose; for who can en- 
joy the velvet cushion of authority, 
if liable to be called every moment 
to detect abuse or trace a conspiracy. 
Nevertheiess, this likes us well; and 
we heartily joiu in the virtual ad- 
dress of the livery to their mayor, 

“ The nature of our people, 
Our city’s institutions, and the terms 
For comment justice, you areas pregnant 
in 
As art and practice hath enriched any 
‘That we remember.—There is our COul- 
mussion,” 

We had like to have forgotten :— 
it is said there will be a very grand 
show in November, 
times will allow to the care-tuned 


citizens. 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 


MORNING DRESS AND PROMENADE. 

MPHE morning dress is chiefly of bro- 

caded muslin, with a pelerine cape, 
ornamented with French beading: over 
that for the promenade are worn spensers 
of satin or Lrish poplin, made plain, and 
worn with ruffs. Bonnets of various 
materials, very large; but the most pre- 
valent are made of silk, with a bunch of 
flowers on the left side. ‘The Caroline 
turban, and the Glasgow hat, of blue 
and black, with black feathers, are in 
high estimation for morning rides or 
pleasurable excursion. Half-boots of 
pale yellow kid. 


HALF DRESS. 
A fine plain muslin dress: the shoul- 
‘ders ornamented with the Gloucester 
epaulette, trimmed with fine lace! the 
border of the skirt let in with rows of 
lace; sleeves and front are frequently 
entirely of lace. Cornette composed of 
tulle, finished by a quilling of blond 
round the face, and fastened by a bow 
under the chin; a correspondent bow on 
the forehead. A bunch of flowers.placed 
very far back on the head. 
FULL DRESS. 
White satin, ornamented with coloured 
embroidery aud blond trimmings, with 
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dresses of gauze, trimmed with flouncey 
of fine lace or blond. Fancy hat, oy 
unornamented turban. Young ladies or. 
nament their hair with wreaths of full 
blown roses, so intermingled with the 
hair as to prevent them becoming too 
conspicuous. Hair much parted on theh 
forehead, and dressed very low at the 
sides; and the hind hair, brought up very 
high, forms a tuft. Necklace, bracelets, fh 
and ear-rings, of pearl. French slipper 
of white and spotted silk or satin. 





Der nese re 


PARISIAN MODES. 


A small blue flower (the Veronica) ist 
worn upon white hats, and considered the 
most fashionable. A few dark-blue caf 
potes have appeared, with deep-yellow 
linings; the tie is worked in squares, and 
the exterior ornaments are generaily 
yellow roses, or the yellow daisies. Green 
and gauze capotes have recently been 
worn; but spotted-muslin capotes are 
most in favour. The fashionables wear 
more straw hats at present than they did 
all the summer. Hats of black tulle, 
striped with small dark comets, and or 
namented with roses, are coming inte 
fashion. 








until the next number. 


, ; i. , 
Observations on the merits of the French poet Jean Jaques Rousseau, in December. 
We regret we cannot admit the enigmatical List of handsome young Ladies at Stone 
house, Devon, by an admiring, and no doubt a gailant, Bachelor. The fair celestials 
have only to blame our unaccommodating plan, which rejected these fruitful sources of 


pleasing ingenuity from the beginning. 
Poetical Strictures on Mr. Hogg 


oo9 


tainly be wserted in December. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our poetical Correspondents will understand that their favours, in particular, must 
come early, if inseriion be desired in the current month; this being a department we 
vender convenient to the printer, because its interest is seldom temporary, R. will 
comprehend by this notice, that his Verses on a Maniac and the Harebell cannot appeat 


the poetical Ettrick shepherd, in our next number. 
The additional favour of Jane will certainly appear the first opportunity. 
Since writing the above, Edward and Caroline, by H. J. Sey is received, and will cer 
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